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The response to the first number of Yatra was encouraging. it vinuicatcu vu 
belief that there was an urgent and felt need for a journal where writings from the 
different regions and languages of the subcontinent, could be made available to the 
general reader. Given the interest generated by Yatra, we have decided that from 
this issue onwards we shall publish four volumes of the journal every year, instead 
of the two we had originally announced. 

As we read through the material we received from India and Pakistan for the 
second issue of Yatra, we discovered that the main concern of nearly all the 
contributors was with some aspect of violence in our society. The informing 
supposition of the writers and the artists was that violence, no matter what the 
provocation or the grievance, not only lacerates the body and debases the society 
but also defiles the human worth of the perpetrators — that the marks of claws on 
the back of a victim signify the presence ot a beast slouching in the shadows. What 
is utterly paralysing in one’s experience of violence is that it is always 
unprecedented and unexpected. Only after it erupts does one become aware of the 
fact that the realm of brutality had always existed beside our ordinary and daily 
world — in another fold, as it were, of the time and space which we had inhabited, 
that no barrier or charm had ever separated our normal world where children 
played, neighbours gossiped, food was cooked, things were crafted or people slept, 
from that strange world of phantasmagorias where killers swaggered, brides were 
burnt, writers were shot, harijans whipped, young lovers decapitated or nature 
unmercifully violated. That is why every new act of violence, whether personal or 
religious or political, defies explanation and baffles the imagination. And after the 
carnage is over, all one can do is to describe what happened, bear witness to the 
suffering, console the victims and either seek revenge or urge forgiveness. But one 
cannot predict when the tenuous peace, during which one makes a renewed effort 
to build a world where goodness is fragile and freedom is precarious, will crumble 
again into pain and sorrow. What helps one, perhaps, to carry on is the pledge a few 
righteous human beings always make, for the rest of us who are made of such 
crooked timber that we can rarely craft anything well, to keep their faith in things 
that live and build law-governed societies where good-sense and reason will 
endure. 

Thus, Ashis Nandy, in the extract included here from a forthcoming book, 
offers an analysis of Gandhi’s and Tagore’s nationalism. He shows that for both of 
them, whatever their other differences, any arrogant assertion of national identity, 
proud of its aggressive selfhood, could only be sustained by barbarian means and 
by the barbarian. Ashis’s specific reading of Ghare-Baire is convincing, and it 
persuades one to recall for those who shout passionate slogans about their right to 
treat others with contempt, Gandhiji’s admonition — "It is a sin to feel proud of 
one’s community or caste. And it is ignorance too.” 

Similarly, Khalid Ahmad’s play is about the continuing history of violence 
in Karachi since 1947. Taking its title from Faiz’s famous poem about the bloody 
freedom the Partition brought with it, the play is a courageous and unflinching 
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acknowledgement of the fact that horror is bound to become a part of our societies 
if we are seduced by the politics of religious separatism and vengeful nationalism. 
Khalid’s play is also structurally innovative. Everything in it is drawn either from 
actual newspaper accounts or from the personal experiences of the actors who 
participated in Khalid’s theatre workshops. The play is both a written text and an 
improvisation. Actors in each new production are invited to draw upon their own 
experiences and their knowledge of the history of torment in their own 
communities. 

Gulam Sheikh’s still-life studies of knives and choppers were made during 
his stay in Hyderabad this year. In these terrifying works, common instruments 
used in every kitchen or sold in the market place, become grotesque emblems of the 
kind of rabid communalism — nasty in its articulation and foul in its consequences 
_ which has become so much a part of cities like Hyderabad (where I live) and 
Baroda (where Gulam lives). 

- Girish Karnad’s film, Cheluvi, is based upon a story in A.K. Ramanujan’s 
collection of Indian folktales (Gulam Sheikh’s explosive paintings accompanying 
the text, draw upon both the versions. They were made specifically for Yatra). The 
film shows how youthful longing and sexuality, which are joyously connected with 
flowering trees, magical rituals and river waters are destroyed by the whimsicality 
and thoughtless inattention of others. It calls upon us to recognize that life must be 
lived not merely in nature, but in complete harmony with it — that we have 
obligations to nature which are as serious as our obligations to the privacy of 
individuals. 

The three poets included here (Sitakant Mahapatra, Kunwar Narain and U.R. 
Ananthamurthy) feel that in an age which has been taken over by brutes, poems 
cannot offer any salvation, they can only help us locate a few moments of quiet 
meditation outside the interstices of power and rage where life is still 
unselfconscious, innocent and free. Hence, Sitakant Mahapatra ecstatically notices 
the return of migratory birds; Ananthamurthy makes a pilgrimage to Yasnaya 
Polyana in sympathy with Tolystoy’s last effort at escape and Kunwar Narain 
writes about the visionary possibilities of an abstract painting. 

The sequence of paintings about bride-burning by Nilima Sheikh included 
here has already acquired the status of a classic. The paintings are not sensational, 
but they shock us by their transparent honesty and their profoundly sad empathy for 
the fate of a young girl destroyed by greed. 

It has, of course, not been possible to deal with the problem of violence in all 
its complexity. We do, however, hope to devote future issues of Yatra to 
explorations of more specific forms of political, religious and gender crimes in our 
societies. 


Hyderabad Alok Bhalla 
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his essay is a product of my interest in the psychological biography 

of the modern nation-state in India. It was while working on various 

contemporary constructions of the state in the minds of Indians that 
I first became aware of the crucial role Indian nationalism has played in 
these constructions. 

The idea of the modern nation-state entered Indian society in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, riding piggy-back on the western 
ideology of nationalism. Most nationalist leaders in India, as in other such 
societies, were then convinced that the absence of a proper nation-state 
and proper nationalist sentiments were major lacunae in Indian society and 
indices of its backwardness. To those leaders, India’s earlier experiences 
with large indigenous state-systems were, if not a liability in the 
contemporary world, at least irrelevant. 

According to Sudipta Kaviraj, Bhudev Mukhopadhyaya 
(1827-1894), a political thinker and educationist from Calcutta, was the 
first to formally identify this ‘fatal flaw’ in Indian civilization. Bhudev 
was not merely a staunch nationalist, he was one of the first aggressive 
national integrationists of India. Like many of his generation, he wanted 
to make ‘constructive’ use of the British presence in India and he saw 
English education as the principal means by which Indians would be freed 
of their irrationalities and be knit into a single cohesive political and 
cultural community. Being a Bhadralok from Calcutta, Mukhopadhyaya 
was a direct product and the indirect beneficiary of the colonial culture of 
the mid-nineteenth century which had taken a clear stand on the ability of 
Indians — mired-im their village society, fractious and, when not greedy 
and corrupt, impractical and other-worldly — to run a proper modern state. 
He was unlikely to feel close to the memory of the large states which had 
often dotted the Indian landscape. He would have learned to look upon 
such states as hopelessly feudal and terribly oppressive in comparison 
with the British-Indian state. 

Perhaps such a view was bound to emerge and gain strength in a 
Subjugated society confronting a highly successful imperial power and 
trying to discover the secret of its success. Yet, strangely enough, by the 
early 1920s, a semblance of ambivalence towards the idea of a 
monocultural nation-state and towards nationalism itself had appeared 
within the Indian national movement. And this ambivalence was often 
expressed by some of the most important figures in the movement, by 
those very persons who could be considered the major builders of India’s 
national identity. Evidently, by then, some of them had found out — 
having acquired the confidence to do so — the cultural and moral impact 
of nationalism, not only on its opponents but even on its champions. These 
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sceptics also began to associate nationalism with modern colonialism’s 
record of violence and, while they continued to view an anti-imperialist 
stand as being an almost sacred responsibility, they refused to accept the 
western idea of nationalism as being the inevitable universal of our times. 
Some Indian thinkers, political activists and public opinion-makers sought 
to marginalize such critics by treating them either as sophisticated but 
apolitical traditionalists, bewildered by disturbing social and political 
changes, or as ideologues who had borrowed an odd version of 
universalism from western radical thought. Either way, any reservations 
about nationalism were regarded by many as a deliberate or an unwitting 
compromise both with western imperialism and native obscurantism. 

On the other hand, those who took a position against nationalism 
were themselves divided. To a large majority, nationalism appeared to be 
a pre-modern concept which had re-appeared as a pathological by-product 
of global capitalism. Once humanity overcame the seductive charms of 
this vestigial medievalism and owned up the Enlightenment concept of 
freedom, they expected this form of self-expression of nationalities to 
wither away. In its place they expected a new, enlightened, secular 
universalism to emerge as the cultural basis for a future One World, which 
would be free of all ethnic and territorial loyalties. A small minority of 
Indians, however, became what can only be called dissenters amidst 
dissenters. They regarded nationalism as a by-product of the western 
nation-state system and of the forces of homogenization let loose by the 
western world view. To them, a homogenized universalism, itself a 
product of the uprootedness and deculturation brought about by British 
colonialism in India, could not provide an alternative to nationalism. 
Their alternative was a distinctive civilizational concept of universalism 
embedded in the tolerance encoded in various traditional ways of life in a 
highly diverse, plural society. 

This essay tells the story of one such dissenter among dissenters. 
Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941), whose reservations about nationalism 
led him to take up a public position against it, and who built his resistance 
on India’s cultural heritage and plural ways of life. In fact, it was based on 
a certain reading of Indian civilization and actual political processes in 
India, and on a particular native meaning given to the political struggle 
against imperialism. 

Tagore’s dissent did not develop in a unilinear fashion; he went 
through contradictions and loops within loops in his voyage towards 
ideological clarity. He did not, after all, claim to be a systematic political 
thinker; he was a poet, articulating some of the tacit concerns of Indian 
public consciousness at that time. I suggest that these contradictions and 
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digressions can be partly understood by viewing Tagore in the context of 
the politics of culture in his time. 


Nationalism versus Patriotism 


During the last hundred and fifty years, Afro-Asian reformers and 
‘thinkers have tried to reconcile three basic sets of contradictions or 
oppositions; that between the East and the West; that between tradition and 
modernity; and that between the past and the present. For some, the 
contradictions overlap; for others, they are orthogonal. To many, 
traditions and the past seem synonymous; to others, surrounded by 
tradition, they are very much a part of the present, politically concerned 
but nonetheless alive and kicking. To some, the East is by definition 
traditional; to others, important aspects of eastern traditions seem more 
compatible with the modern western personality and culture. 

The attempts to reconcile these contradictions have produced many 
modes of negotiating the three sets. For contemporary India, the ultimate 
prototypes for such modes have been provided by two persons; Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi (1869-1948) and Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941). 
Each deeply respected the other — Tagore was the first person to call 
Gandhi a mahatma. Gandhi was the first to call Tagore gurudev — and 
they shared many basic values. However, they differed significantly in 
their world views. These differences, often articulated publicly and with 
some bitterness can be traced to the ways in which they handled the three 
sets of oppositions. To Tagore, the oppositions could best be handled 
within the format of India’s ‘high’ culture, within her classical sanskritic 
traditions, leavened on the one hand by elements of European classicism, 
including aspects of the European Renaissance, and on the other by India’s 
own diverse folk or little traditions. In his world, modernity had a place. 
To Gandhi, on the other hand, resolution of the contradictions was possible 
primarily within the little traditions of India and the West, with occasional 
inputs from Indian and Western classicism, but almost entirely outside 
modernity. Consequently, there were often sharp debates in public, as 
well as, private discomfort about what the other represented politically. 

When closely examined, however, these differences turn out to be a 
matter of emphasis. Few Indians have used the folk within the classical 
more creatively than Tagore. And few Indians have used the classical 
within the format of the non-classical more effectively than Gandhi. Also, 
despite being a modernist, Tagore began to make less and less sense to the 
modern world in his lifetime. He ended as a critic of the modern West and, 
by implication, of modernity. Gandhi, despite being a Counter-modernist, 
re-emerged for the moderns as a major critic of modernity whose defence 
of traditions carried the intimations of a post-modern consciousness. It 
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should also be recognized that the two appreciated, and were fascinated by 
each other’s enterprise, and between them they offered post-independence 
India a spectrum of choices in the matter of coping with India’s diverse 
pasts and linking them to her future. However, on the whole, we can stick 
to our proposition that Tagore sought to resolve these contradictions at the 
level of ‘high’ culture, Gandhi at the level of the ‘low’. It is fitting that 
independent India’s first Prime Minister claimed to be an heir to both 
traditions. Being a practised politician, Jawaharlal Nehru was aware that 
a durable basis of political legitimacy could be built only by 
simultaneously drawing upon both. 

In one area, however, Tagore’s and Gandhi’s endeavours overlapped 
and ideologically reinforced each other. Both recognized the need for a 
national ideology of India as a means of cultural survival and both 
recognized that for the same reason, India would either have to make a 
break with the post-medieval western concept of nationalism or give the 
concept a new content. Asa result, for Tagore, nationalism itself became 
practically illegitimate, for Gandhi nationalism began to include a critique 
of nationalism. For both, over time, the Indian freedom movement ceased 
to be an expression of only nationalist consolidation, it came to acquire a 
new stature as a symbol of the universal struggle for political justice and 
cultural dignity. It was as if they recognized un-selfcritical Indian 
nationalism to be primarily a response to western imperialism and, like all 
such responses, shaped by what it was responding to. Such a version of 
nationalism could not but be limited by its time and its origin. 

This fear of nationalism in the two most influential theorists of 
Indianness of our times was not an expression of the easy internationalism 
that became popular among the Indian middle classes in the inter-war 
years, thanks to the intellectual bridgeheads already established in the 
country by some schools of liberalism and radicalism. In both Tagore and 
Gandhi, the fear of nationalism grew out of their experience of the record 
of anti-imperialism in India, and their attempt to link their concepts of 
Indianness with their understanding of a world where the language of 
progress had already established complete dominance. They did not want 
their society to be caught in a situation where the idea of the Indian nation 
would supersede that of the Indian civilization, and where the actual ways 
of life of Indians would be assessed solely in terms of the needs of an 
imaginary nation-state called India. They did not want the Indic 
civilization and lifestyle, to protect which the idea of the nation-state had 
supposedly been imported, to become pliable targets of social engineering 
guided by a theory of progress which, years later, made the economist Joan 


Robinson remark that the only thing that was worse than being colonized 
was not being colonized. 
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This essay explores, mainly through an analysis of only one of the 
many explicitly political novels Tagore wrote, the political passions and 
philosophical awareness which pushed him towards a dissident concept of 
national ideology. This concept could survive for a while as an ideological 
strand in India’s political culture, thanks to Gandhi’s leadership of the 
national movement. But the dissent was doomed. For in this ideology of 
patriotism, rather than of nationalism, there was both a built-in critique of 
nationalism, as well as, a refusal to recognize the nation-state as the - 
organizing principle of the Indian civilization and as the last word in the 
country’s political life. 


Tagore’s Nationalism 


Humayun Kabir claims that the principles of non-alignment and 
federalism were Tagore’s contributions to Indian foreign policy and the 
Indian Constitution, respectively. He was the first great Indian, according 
to Kabir, who defied the eurocentrism introduced by colonialism into India 
and revived India’s ancient ties with Asia and Africa. As for federalism, 
Kabir says, it was Tagore who had first declared, towards the beginning of 
this century, that "if God had so wished, he could have made all Indians 
speak one language...the unity of India has been and shall always bea unity 
in diversity.” 

Neither non-alignment nor federalism are solely Tagore’s 
contributions to the culture of Indian politics. Both principles have been 
supported by Indian traditions, by a galaxy of influential anti-imperialist 
Indian political thinkers, and by the process of participatory politics in a 
multi-ethnic society. But few gave non-alignment and federalism greater 
legitimacy than Tagore did within the modern sector, for not even Gandhi 
could ram down the throat of the Indian literati his particular awareness of 
Indian traditions as Tagore did. Any modern Indian who claims that 
nationalism and the principles of the nation-state are universal has to take, 
willy-nilly, a position against both Gandhi and Tagore. And taking a 
position against the latter is often more painful. Gandhi was an outsider to 
modern India. Tagore an insider. Tagore participated in shaping the 
modern consciousness in India; his voice counted. When Jawaharlal 
Nehru claimed that he had two gurus — Gandhi and Tagore — what he left 
unsaid was that the former was his political guru, the latter the intellectual. 
In rejecting Tagore, one rejects an important part of the modern 
consciousness in India. 
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Nationalism Against Civilization 


What was Tagore’s starting point in the matter of nationalism? In his 
brief, well-argued book on nationalism — written at times in 
uncomfortably purple prose — he distinguishes between government by 
kings and human races (his term for civilizations) and government by 
ations (his term for the nation-states). He believes that “government by 
the Nation is neither British nor anything else; it isan applied science.” It 
is universal, impersonal and for that reason completely effective. He puts 


his argument as follows: 


Before the Nation came to rule over us (under British colonial rule) we 
had other governments which were foreign, and these, like all 
governments, had some elements of the machine in them. But the 
difference between them and the government by the Nation is like the 
difference between the hand-loom and the power-loom. In the products 
of the hand-loom the magic of man’s living fingers finds its expression 
and its hum harmonizes with the music of life. But the powerloom is 
relentlessly lifeless and accurate and monotonous in its production. 


Tagore admits that India’s former governments were “woefully 
lacking in many advantages of the modern government.” However, they 
were not nation-states — “their texture was loosely woven, leaving gaps 
through which our own life sent its thread and imposed its designs.” 
Squarely confronting the popular belief in the backwardness of 
pre-colonial India, Tagore says: 


I am quite sure in those days we had things that were extremely 
distasteful to us. But we know that when we walk barefooted upon 
ground strewn with gravel, our feet come gradually to adjust themselves 
to the caprices of the inhospitable earth, while if the tiniest particle of 
gravel finds its lodgment inside our shoes we can never forget and 
forgive its intrusion. And these shoes are the government by the Nation 
— itis tight. It regulates our steps with a closed-up system within which 
our feet have only the slightest liberty to make their own adjustments. 
Therefore, when you produce statistics to compare the number of gravels 
which our feet had to encounter in the former days with the paucity in the 
present regime, they hardly touch the real points. The Nation of the West 
forges its iron chains of organization which are the most relentless and 


unbreakable that have ever been manufactured in the whole history of 
man. 


Does this relate only to colonial India? Will the analysis hold true 
even for an independent society ruled by its own nation-state? Tagore 
answers these questions, too. He says, to his western audience : 
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Not merely the subject races, but you who live under the delusion that 
you are free, are every day sacrificing your freedom and humanity to this 
fetish of nationalism...It is no consolation to us to know that the 
weakening of humanity from which the present age is suffering is not 
limited to the subject races, and that its ravages are even more radical 
because insidious and voluntary in peoples, who are hypnotized into 
believing that they are free. 


He recognizes that the standard advice to India will be: "Form 
yourself into a nation and resist this encroachment of the Nation.” He 
rejects the advice because it assumes that human salvation lies in the "dead 
rhythm of wheels and counterwheels,” and on “mutual protection, based on 
a conspiracy of fear.” Instead, he looks back to what he sees as the real 
tradition of India, which is to work for “an adjustment of races, to 
acknowledge the real differences between them and yet seek some basis of 
unity.” The basis for this tradition has been built in India at the social 
level, not the political, through saints like Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanya and 
others. It is this solution — unity through acknowledgment of differences 
— that India has.to offer to the world. Tagore believes that India “has 
never had a real sense of nationalism” and it would do India “no good to 
compete with western civilization in its own field.” India’s ideals have 
evolved through her own history and if she desires to compete in political 
nationalism with other countries, it would be like Switzerland trying to 
compete with England in building a navy. 

Yet the educated Indian was trying “to absorb some lessons from 
history contrary to the lessons of their ancestors.” To Tagore it was part of 
a larger problem; the entire East was “attempting to take into itself a 
history, which [was] not the outcome of its own living.” India, he 
believed, would have to pause and think before buying the more dazzling, 
transient products of contemporary history and paying for them by selling 
its own inheritance. 

The author of India’s national anthem, one who had so deeply 
influenced Indian nationalism through his poetry, songs and active 
political participation, was outspoken in his views. Years earlier, he had 
spoken of nationalism as a bhougalik apadevata, a geographical demon, 
and of Shantiniketan, his alternative university, as a temple dedicated to 
exorcise the demon. He now declared even more directly that he was 
“against the general idea of all nations.” For nationalism had become "a 
great menace.” Tagore recognized the sanctity of the anti-colonial 
movement and the futility of the method of “begging” for “scraps” used by 
the early Indian National Congress, at the time a liberal institution. But he 
also rejected the ideals of the “extremists” which were based on western 
history. Tagore sought a political freedom which would not only be the 
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freedom to be powerful, for he knew, “Those people who have got thei! 
political freedom are not necessarily free, they are merely powerful. The 
passions which are unbridled in them are creating huge organisations o! 
slavery in the disguise of freedom.” 

Strong words indeed, spoken at a time when the spirit of nationalisn 
had already made a place for itself in the Indian public consciousness, anc 
when some like Sri Aurobindo (1872-1950) had already located thei: 
nationalist passions in a theory of transcendence that could make sense t« 
Indians. In his 1907 essay, "The Life of Nationalism,” Sri Aurobind¢ 
wrote, “Nationalism is an avatara (incarnation of divinity) and cannot bs 
slain. Nationalism is a divinely appointed sakti of the Eternal and must dc 
its God-given work before it returns to the bosom of the Universal Energy} 
from which it came.” 

Tagore was probably encouraged by the entry into Indian politics o 
a person who openly declared that his nationalism was ‘intens: 
internationalism’, that it was ‘not exclusive’ because it recognized th: 
eternal truth ‘sic utere tuo nt alienum non laedas’. This new entrant 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, was not afraid to say, even if it mean 
disowning one important strand of anti-imperialism in India, ” Violen 
nationalism, otherwise known as imperialism, is the curse. Non-violen 
nationalism is a necessary condition of corporate or civilized life.”. An 
the Indian freedom movement, therefore, was "India’s contribution t 
peace.” 


The Home And The World : Bimala’s Choice 


Against the stated political ideology of Tagore, we shall examin 
Ghare-Baire (published in 1916, it was Tagore’s eighth novel) which i 
explicitly political. It offers vital psychological and cultural clues to hi 
concepts of politics and his political selfhood. We shall do so with th 
awareness that some of his other novels also have clear politica 
messages, the vicissitudes of power and the corruption brought about by | 
were amongst Tagore’s favourite themes. However, the novel analyse 
here is one which gives a central place to the political debates taking plac 
in India over the methods of the Swadeshi movements and social reform i 
general. 

The story of Ghare-Baire is simply told. Bimala is a highl 
intelligent, fiery girl whose very name conveys both everyday plainnes 
and transcendent power. She marries into a rich, aristocratic family prou 
of the beauty of its women and equally proud of its dissipate 
self-destructive men. However, her husband Nikhilesh or Nikhil, she fine 
out, has broken with family traditions. Not only has he married a girl wh 
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is not beautiful: he is a well-educated, modern man given to scholarship 
and social work. 

Bimala’s main support in Nikhil’s family turns out to be his 
grandmother, who adores Nikhil and believes Bimala provides an 
auspicious presence in the house. The grandmother is the one who 
vehemently defends Nikhil when he founds a bank to give easy, unsecured 
loans to poor peasants in his area, and loses a fortune over it. She considers 
it a small price to pay for Nikhil’s refusal to be drawn into the ‘normal’ 
lifestyles of the men of his family. 

Nikhil adores his wife who is happily absorbed in her domestic life, 
but has other ambitions for her. A liberal] humanist, he wants her to enter 
the modern world by learning the English language and English manners, 
and he engages an English governess, Miss Gilby, to instruct her. 
Gradually, Bimala gains acquaintance with the outer world through Miss 
Gilby who virtually becomes a member of the household. 

There are also two widowed sisters-in-law of Nikhil in the household 
— in the English version only one of the characters is retained — who 
provide the counterpoint to Bimala. They are uneducated and 
petty-minded, but Nikhil does not seem concerned with their education or 
exposure to the world. To some readers, though, they may emerge as 
self-willed women outside the control of the hero, what Bimala herself 
might have become, had she been less sensitive, impassioned, or alert. 
| It is the era of the Swadeshi movement, and one day a friend of 
Nikhil’s, Sandip, comes to the house. Sandip, true to his name, is a fiery 
nationalist leader. Nikhil has been supporting him financially much 
against his wishes. Bimala has seen Sandip’s splendid features in 
photographs, but has never quite liked him, feeling that he lacked 
character, that “too much of base alloy had gone into (the) making” of his 
handsome face and "the light in his eyes somehow did not shine true.” 
However, when Bimala hears him speak in public she is thrilled and 
inspired by his ideas; he appears like a conqueror of Bengal who deserved 
the consecration of a woman’s benediction. For the first time Bimala feels 
unhappy at not being “surpassingly beautiful,” since she wants Indian men 
to realize the country’s goddess in its womanhood. Above all, she wants 
Sandip to find the bukthi or divine power of the motherland manifest in 
her. She invites him to dinner at home. 

Over dinner Bimala and Sandip discuss the national movement. 
Sandip makes a show of being impressed by her and invites her to rise 
above her diffidence and become "the Queen Bee” of the movement. He 
promises that his associates would rally around her that she would be their 
centre as well as inspiration. As for himself he is more direct: “The 
blessing of the country must be voiced by the goddess.” 
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Bimala is carried away by all this. She starts meeting Sandip 
regularly and Sandip begins to consult her on every aspect of the 
‘nationalist movement. As Bimala recounts it: 


I who was plain before had suddenly become beautiful. I who before had 
been of no account now felt in myself all the splendour of Bengal itself. 
My relations with all the world underwent a change. Sandip Babu made 
it clear how all the country was in need of me. 


This change acquires for Bimala transcendental features. She would 
later remember the experience in almost mystical terms — “Divine 
strength had come to me, it was something which I had never felt before, 
which was beyond myself.” Sandip nurses her new found sense of magical 
power and is quick to establish an equation between his political mission 
and the ‘natural’ politics of women, as opposed to the socially learned 
politics of men. 


In the heart of a woman Truth takes flesh and blood. Woman knows how 
to be cruel...It is our women who will save the country...Men can only 
think, but you women have a way of understanding without thinking. 
Woman was created out of God’s own fancy. Man, he had to hammer 
into shape. 


Bimala now goes all out to help Sandip in his work, neglecting her 
husband, home and friends. She even ‘takes’ from the household money to 
give to the movement. Her love for Sandip has, however, a tragic end: 
Bimala loses both the home and the world, for Sandip runs away once 
large-scale violence, instigated by his speeches, breaks out and he is 
shown to be merely a shallow and callous manipulator; Nikhil dies trying 
to quell the violence born of Sandip’s version of nationalism. The angry, 
bitter outburst of one of Nikhil’s sisters-in-law at his death reveals the 
deeper conviction of the family: it is a death brought about by Bimala, by 
her cannibalistic impulses. 

It also becomes clear that the tragedy is not merely a personal one, 
for the social divide brought about by nationalism is more permanent than 
the political movement it spawns. Bimala’s identification with the 
country becomes a literal one; the destruction of her home and her world 
foreshadows the destruction of the society. 

The story of Ghare Baire is told through the first-person narratives 
of the three main characters. But there is no Roshomon effect; it is the 
same story, fleshed out by all three in their own ways. The aim is to reveal 
differences in personality through differences in perspective, not the 
plural nature of reality itself. The issues and personalities of the main 
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protagonists do not change from narrative to narrative. There is, in effect, 
a single straight narrative from the point of view of Bimala, symbolizing 
Bengal, who is shown confronting the choice between two forms of 
patriotism. Though the background is the Swadeshi movement, in which 
Tagore himself had actively participated and for which he had written 
some of his finest poetry and songs, the novel’s message is clear: 
nationalism has enormous hidden costs. To make this point, the British 
remain a shadowy presence in the novel, which is essentially an 
exploration of the Indian consciousness as it confronts, grapples with and 
resists the colonial experience. The author splits this consciousness into 
two parts: One finds expression in the contrast between the hero and the 
villain, the other in the conflicts within the heroine. 

As for the contrast between the hero and the villain, one gradually 
learns from the narrative that the aristocratic landowner, Nikhil, is no less 
a patriot than the demagogue Sandip. But Nikhil’s patriotism is not as 
flamboyant as his friend’s. Sandip believes that God is manifest in one’s 
own country and it must be worshipped. Nikhil believes that in that case, 
God must be manifest in other countries too, and there is no scope for 
hatred of them. He believes that the countries which live by oppressing 
others have to answer for it; their history has not yet ended. Sandip and, 
under his spell, Bimala hold that one has the right to be humanly covetous 
on behalf of one’s country, while Nikhil feels that as a human being one 
should avoid projecting individual evil into the self-definition of a 
country. To Sandip, Nikhil’s position is staid, unimaginative and 
unfeeling; to Nikhil, Sandip’s nationalism is only another form of 
covetous self-love. It is easy to guess which ideology wins in the short 
run; Sandip becomes a successful political leader who invades and 
dominates Nikhil’s family life. 

Bimala’s first instincts were right. Sandip is inauthentic, both as a 
nationalist and as a lover. He is only a professional politician. Bimala’s 
love for him is, however, genuine, though it is of a special kind. Though 
there is a physical component to it, the love is not entirely blind 
infatuation, she is shrewd enough to sense Sandip’s shallowness but 
considers it her patriotic duty to ignore it. Fired by the spirit of 
nationalism and a search for freedom which demands no deep political 
vision, and is partly the result of the defiant idealism of youth, Bimala 
finds in Sandip both a heroic role model and a love-object which she 
cannot break away from. 

Nikhil, in contrast, is low-key and unheroic, both as a lover and 
patriot, and he is outshone by Sandip’s flamboyance till a tragic 
irreversible sequence of political, social and personal events reveals his 
heroic stature to Bimala. 
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Bimala, therefore, is the link between the two forms of patriotism the 
men represent. Not only is she the symbol for which Sandip and Nikhil 
fight, but her personality incorporates the contesting selves of the two 
protagonists and becomes the battlefield on which the two forms of 
patriotism fight for supremacy. In this inner battle, Nikhil’s form of 
patriotism eventually wins, but at enormous social and personal cost. 

' There is another, less consequential link between the protagonists, 
Amulya, an idealistic young student, with whom Bimala has a special 
relationship. Amulya works closely with Sandip and, as a result, finds out 
quite early Sandip’s instrumental concept of patriotism. Caught between 
his affection and respect for Bimala and his awareness of what Sandip is, 
Amulya turns out to be the real victim of Bimala’s politics, and Bimala 
knows this. His death at the end of the story foreshadows Tagore’s later 
anxiety about the nature of the violence let loose by nationalism. 

The violence, a full-fledged Hindu-Muslim riot, is the inevitable 
corollary of Sandip’s nationalism, Tagore suggests. The riot that kills 
Nikhil — his fate is left unclear in the novel, though in Satyajit Ray’s film 
he dies — is set off by the ruin that poor Muslim traders face due to the 
nationalist attempts to boycott foreign goods immediately and 
unconditionally. | 

The riot is the consequence of the strategy of mobilization employed 
by Sandip and other enthusiastic nationalists. Such a mobilization 
requires, Tagore implies, symbols embedded in an exclusivist 
cultural-religious idiom. Ghare Baire does not say why it should be so, 
but there are hints that, for Tagore, this ferm of populism is a combination 
of mob politics and real politik. It is this combination which Tagore holds 
responsible for the growth of communalism, not religious differences, not 
even the representation of these differences in the political arena. Sandip 
precipitates a communal conflagration not merely by refusing to 
accommodate the interests of the Muslims as a community, and by 
imposing on them glaringly unequal suffering and unequal sacrifice for the 
nationalist cause, but also by depending on a form of political stridency 
which requires primordial sentiments to be mobilized and acted out. 

One remarkable aspect of the novel is Tagore’s brief but prescient 
reconstruction of the process by which a communal divide takes place in 
Nikhil’s world. As Tagore tells the story, the image of the Mussalman in 
upper-caste Hindu minds emerges as that of a primal force, representing 
untempered, unmediated ‘primitive’ impulses. However, Mussalmans are 
also part of the ‘natural’ scene in Bengal and are in communion with 
similar primordial forces within Hinduism which, by common consent, 
have to be contained. Thus beef-eating among Muslims is balanced by the 
buffalo-sacrifice of the predominantly shakto, upper-caste Hindus of the 
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area. But once Sandip’s nationalism reaches down to find roots in the 
primordial, to give nationalism a base in the deepest of passions, it induces 
a similar regression in Muslims. On Nikhil’s estate, Muslims who had 
more or less given up eating beef turn to it now on ideological grounds. To 
them, too, religion becomes less a faith or a way of life than an ideology. 


Lukacs’s Choice 


How incommunicable such an approach to anti-colonialism can 
sometimes be is best evidenced by Georg Lukacs’s caustic review of The 
Home and the World. It is true that the novel in translation fails to convey 
the subtlety of the original and Tagore’s magical power over words, 
notably his poetic use of prose is lost. It is also true that Tagore comes off 
in the English version as moralistic and ‘consciously attitudinizing’ in his 
narrative. Yet one suspects that behind Lukacs’s critical judgement there 
are specific cultural barriers erected by the European critical 
consciousness which Tagore could not penetrate. Lukacs, given his 
erocentric Marxism, would find it difficult to admit the extent to which his 
critical apparatus was designed to maintain a hegemonic cultural 
discourse. For if Lukacs is right and Tagore cannot but fail to 
communicate with Europe, Satyajit Ray’s reasonably faithful film version 
of the The Home and the World should make little sense to the modern 
world fifty years after the novel was first written. Certainly Ray’s work 
does not raise doubts about Tagore’s anti-imperialism either in India or in 
Europe. 

Lukacs notes with great sarcasm that Tagore’s hero is an aristocrat. 
He ignores that Nikhil is, by default, a partisan of a religious minority 
which is also the poorest section of the society, and that Nikhil confronts 
boldly a middle-class dominated, avowedly majoritarian, formation that, 
modelling itself on India’s colonial rulers, is dismissive towards the 
peripheries of the society. Lukacs says : 


Tagore himself is — as imaginative writer and as thinker — a 
wholly insignificant figure. His creative answers are non-existent, his 
characters pale stereotypes, his stories thread-bare and uninteresting and 
his sensibility is meagre, insubstantial... 

The intellectual conflict in the novel is concerned with the use of 
violence...The hypothesis is that India is an oppressed, enslaved country, 
yet Mr. Tagore shows no interest in this question... 

...A pamphlet — and one resorting to the lowest tools of libel — is 
what Tagore’s novel is, in spite of its tediousness and want of spirit. 

This stance represents nothing less than the ideology of the eternal 
subjection of India... } 
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This propagandistic, demogogically one-sided, stance renders the 
novel completely worthless from the artistic angle... 

But Tagore’s creative powers do not stretch to a decent 
pamphlet...The ‘spiritual’ aspects of his story separated from the 
nuggets of Indian wisdom into which it is tricked out, is a petty bourgeois 
yarn of the shoddiest kind that ‘wisdom’ has put at the intellectual 
service of the British police. 


Lukacs gives a number of reasons for his distaste for the novel. 
Three of them are obvious. First, Tagore raises the issue of violence in the 
context of nationalism and ventures a moral — according to Lukacs 
spiritual — critique of the anti-colonial struggle. Second, Tagore glorifies 
conventionality, family life and one-sidedly turns the nationalist leader, 
Sandip, into a ‘romantic adventurer’. The extent of Lukacs’s knowledge 
of Indian politics can be gauged from his belief that Sandip is a caricature 
of Gandhi. For some strange reason, this alleged attack on Gandhi goes 
against Tagore, because Lukacs seems naively unaware that he has neatly 
displaced onto Tagore the Comintern’s evaluation of Gandhi ventured two 
years earlier in September 1920, at its first congress in Moscow. That 
evaluation (which Lukacs did not contest) states: “Tendencies like 
Gandhism, thoroughly imbued with religious conceptions, idealize the 
most backward and economically most reactionary forms of social life, 
preach passivity and repudiate the class struggle, and in the process of the 
development of the revolution become transformed into an openly 
reactionary force.” Third, Lukacs thinks that Tagore has failed to write a 
proper novel with detailed development of characters. The characters in 
Ghare-Baire are caricatures, the plot is a trivial one and the tone is 
partisan. 

Ghare-Baire is a nineteenth-century novel, written in a 
nineteenth-century style. It is only chronologically a product of this 
century. The novel’s English translation, whatever its other demerits, is 
fortunately not designed to introduce somewhat provincial European 
intellectuals to the plural traditions of the Indian freedom movement and 
the debates within it. Lukacs, having read The Home and the World second 
or third-hand and living in what he believed to be the middle kingdom of 
world literature, is naturally willing to believe that, for Tagore, Gandhi in 
the form of Sandip is the rabble-rouser, seducing India in the form of 
Bimala from a gentle colonial figure, Nikhil, who is keen to introduce her 
to the modern world. 

As we have seen, Tagore provides a slightly more nuanced approach 
to the interconnected problems of violence, anti-imperialism and 
nationalism. But to understand where Lukacs goes wrong, we must look 
beyond his Eurocentrism and his absolute faith in his culture’s critical 
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apparatus, into the nature of the enterprise which Tagore’s political novels 
are. 

The concept of the novel entered South Asian societies in the 
nineteenth century as part of the colonial experience. There are many 
descriptions of this process of assimilation, which first took place in 
eastern India. The process itself is not particularly relevant to our 
concerns, though its end-products are. The genre quickly became popular 
and entered the interstices of the Indian literary world. Bankimchandra 
Chattopadhyay (1838-94) was already India’s first established novelist 
when the novel as a literary form entered other Asian and African 
societies. 

Bankimchandra was influenced by a number of English novelists. Of 
them, for some reason, he found Walter Scott to be the most congenial. 
Many contemporary critics were to call Bankim the Scott of India. Yet 
Bankim’s concerns and world-view were fundamentally different: he only 
borrowed from Scott something of his narrative method. These influences 
and the subsequent popularity of the novel form in India should not blind 
one to the sophisticated narrative traditions that predated the novel in 
South Asia and which, once the genre was established, entered it as if 
through the back door. Upanyasa, the Bengali term for the novel, itself 
indicates that the novel was expected partly to serve the purposes of — and 
to seek legitimacy and sustenance from — the ancient tradition of 
upakathas, fairy-story-like narratives surviving in the public memory, 
often as morality tales. This tradition is alive in Ghare-Baire. 

At first, the novel served as a residual category in some South Asian 
traditions. Individual novelists gave it a more personalized form, before 
such liberties became common in Europe: after all, the.reason for the 
popularity of the novel form in South Asia was its ability to take up issues 
and themes that were peripheral to traditional forins of literature. For 
instance, the novel could be directly used, Indian writers found out, for 
political, polemical, and satirical purposes. Tagore himself used it mostly 
as an extended short story. Once he had written his early novels — Gora 
being one of them — he choose to move from a prose form which 
resembled a conventional novel to a poeticized form more suited to 
allegorical tales of the kind which were to appear on the English and 
French literary scene much later. In the Indian context, one could say that 
he started writing contemporary upakathas or puranas rather than 
upanyasas. 

This specific cultural experience with the novel was alien to Lukacs 
to whom the categories of literary criticism could not but be universal, 
which in his case meant exclusively European. Hence his two devastating 
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errors of political judgement which no Indian social analyst can ignore, for 
the errors arise from an ethnocentrism that verges on racism. 

However ludicrous these errors, let us consider the politics 
underlying them critically. First, the ‘villain’ in Ghare-Baire is not a 
caricature of Gandhi. (Gandhi was hardly a part of the Indian political 
scene when Sandip was created in 1915-16. Tagore had observed from a 
distance Gandhi’s South African satyagraha and the two had met in March 
1915: this limited acquaintance made him an admirer of Gandhi. His 
reservations about important aspects of Gandhi’s politics and 
counter-modernism arose later.) Sandip is, if anything, anti-Gandhi and 
his behaviour offers an oblique defence of Gandhian politics before such a 
politics had taken shape, besides being a bitter criticism of sectarian Hindu 
nationalism, which at the time was a powerful component of Indian 
anti-imperialism. Creating a character like Sandip at that time would 
actually have offended many Bengali revolutionaries who would have 
seen an attack on their own ideology in Sandip’s ideology, as well as in his 
character. 

Second Ghare-Baire offers a perspective on the form nationalism 
should take in a multi-ethnic, multi-religious society where a colonial 
political economy encourages the growth of a complex set of 
dependencies. In such circumstances, the politically and economically 
weak and the culturally less westernized might be sometimes more 
dependent on the colonial system than the privileged and the enculturated. 
The novel suggests that a nationalism which steam-rollers society into 
making a uniform stand against colonialism, ignoring the unequal 
sacrifices imposed thereby on the poorer and the weaker, will tear apart the 
social fabric of the country even if it helps to formally decolonize the 
society. : 

Lukacs does, however, get the title right. Ghare-Baire is Tagore’s 
Gandhi novel. It anticipates the low-key, unheroic, consensual 
nationalism which Gandhi wanted a multi-ethnic society like India to 
follow. For it was on such a consensus that Gandhi sought to build his more 
complex critique of the West and the Western — that is, modern — 
civilization. 
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A Day 


Rotten tomatoes, rancid butter 

in the refrigerator; 

dust on piles of books 

on plastic flowers, and the aged soul. 
It snows outside. 


The leafless trees are hermits 
seeking grace, lost in meditation; 
in answer snowflakes come swirling down. 


The weeping sky bends low; 

hands on the waist 

it peeps inside my room 

through the glass window. 

I know it can look for me in vain, for 
since ages I have melted 

into the thin air 

even without my knowing. 


The morning birds are all gone; 
the morning’s eager school kids 
are now grandpas 

wiping their eyeglasses. 


It snows outside 
the day is nearly done. 
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The Poem, Yet Again 


The poem has never saved anybody 
from gunpowder or explosions 

the spears or guns 

from fire or envy 

from the lion’s jaws 

or mass frenzy. 


I know its words have no magic 
they can make nothing happen. 


In a burning noon 

a crow caws on the 

branch of a drum-stick tree; 

the poem is the face of that — 
explosive hour 

a part of its deceptive dice-game. 


By the dying hurricane lamp 

the poem stares 

as a sickly sparrow 

at the sleep-heavy face of 

the school boy 

scared by the approaching tests; 
the poem is a part of his tiredness. 


The poem is spread out 

listless cold food on the plate 
beneath the sharp knife and fork 
of the learned critic. 


At times I have felt 

why not 

sweep clean 

these impotent words 

and throw them into the dustbin of history 
so that they get lost 

with Mohenjodaro, the Moghul empire 
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my grandfather’s bent stick and wooden chapal 
and my grandmother’s quaint eye-glasses, 

so that finally 

wordlessness could reign. 


In the festival of fire 

they used to hold burning jute sticks 
and invoke the ancestors 

to come through in darkness so 

they could be escorted back in light. 


You all who were here 

in this ravaged city 

this burnt-out village 

in these wasted fields of crop 

or at the edge of 

the extinguished fire, 

if your soul 

comes back today through this frozen dark 
at somebody’s eager 

but shameless call 

then let these few words of the poem 
become the burning jute sticks 

to light up a wee-bit 

your return journey. 
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The Rain 


She keeps polishing 

cleaning, polishing everything 

with her deft fingers: 

trees, leaves, the land, the landscape 
all the while humming a tune 
herself the priest as also the mantra. 


In sheer fun 

she sprinkles water and wets everyone: 

the wide-eyed sea 

the absent-minded river 

the romping calf in the village street 

the paddy fields walking away to the horizon 
and the green parrots 

of the immense jungle. 


She distributes intimacy, love 
serves nectar in every plate 

all the while playing 

a passionate behag for everyone. 


My frozen eagerness of many births 
suddenly melts in her thirsty lip 

the heart’s symphony plays 

in each nerve, every blood-cell. 


In the gathering dark 
the call of death echoes sweet 
in her ravishing-white Malhar. 
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The Snow Geese 


It is a long way you have winged 
from the frozen North 

through empty avenues of the wind 
without compass, without computer 
and landed here 

on your Southern route. 


Many years ago you chose 

this unknown place 

on the shores of the mighty Saint Lawrence; 
and ever since you have kept up 

this unfailing annual visit. 


It is indeed our Thanksgiving Day for you. 
You have given us the privilege 

for the little sin of idleness 

for some pure moments of innocent play 
for an opportunity to turn away 

from the myriad crippling events 

that slyly shape our days and nights 

and threaten to determine 

the destiny of our race. 


We can never know enough. 

For example, why you are here 

Or for that matter, why we are here: 
except that as the hills burn 

the trees are on fire of yellow and red 

and the sun winks, 

flock after flock you cruise down as songs 
and again take to your wings. 


And, as you slowly melt 

into the eyelash dusk of October, 
we pray for our meanings 

from your sweet disappearance 
and the frayed impermanence 

of this charming day. 
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Krishna Leela In The Village 


From mud-huts with torn thatches 
and broken walls 

from a hurried evening meal 

of soaked rice and chillies 

in the gathering darkness 

they came across meandering 
bylanes and wild hedges 

to the eager Yamuna banks 

lit by a full moon. 


Krishna in his enchanting yellow robe 
peacock feathers 

and the impatient flute on the lips 

the gopis in their 

dishevelled dress and make-up 

were all there in the unending leela. 


The familiar morning came 

as on everyday. 

In its cruel unforgiving light 

the moon still shone bright 

on the sands of the near-dead river 

the womenfolk as they filled their pitchers 
at the bathing ghat 

heard the music of the flute. 


All the ramshackle coconut 

mango and drumstick trees 

were Kadambas in blossom 

from whose branches 

the clothes of the gopis fluttered . 
in the unseen breeze 

while the cowherd boys 

after a night without sleep 

were deep asleep on the river sands 
with their faces caressed 

by the blue dome above. 

Only a lone pigeon 

occasionally sang 

somewhere on the river sands. 
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SCENE — 1 


Poomulli village. Hut. 

Exterior of a hut. 

Suddenly shouting and screaming inside. Then the Old Woman 
comes out dragging her teen-age daughter, Chelvi by the hair. 
She pushes her down and beats her. Chelvi does not resist. Cries 
but puts up with it. 

Chelvi’s elder sister, Chenni, comes out running and tries to stop 
her mother. 

CHENNI: Stop it, Mother! Stop it! Have you gone mad? 

OLD WOMAN: Go, go and die, both of you. 

Beats Chenni as well. 

OLD WOMAN: What sins did I commit in my past lives to have to suffer 
two daughters — two unmarried daughters like you? Go, jump intoa 
well, kill yourselves and leave me in peace. 

Women of the neighbourhood have collected at the door. 

WOMAN |: What is it, old woman? Why are you beating your daughters 


again? 
WOMAN 2: She has two nice daughters — as good as gold. But she treats 
them like dogs... 
Woman 1 rushes forward and stops the Old Woman from beating 
Chelvi. 


WOMAN |: What’s it now? What has she done? 

OLD WOMAN: Done? I should kill her — I have enough problems on my 
hand and she has gone and.become a woman — reached her puberty, 
the wretch! I have already one unmarried daughter on my hands. 
And now I have this responsibility. 

Beats Chelvi. The Women burst into laughter. They drag the Old 
Woman into the house. 


SCENE — 2 


Poomulli village. Interior of the hut. 
They drag the Old Woman in. 

WOMAN |: Don’t be silly. It’s not her fault. It’s your fault for ignoring 
the problem so long. You haven’t even married off your elder 
daughter... 

OLD WOMAN: Who’ll marry them? Iam poor. My husband left me these 
two burdens when he died. What’1l I do with them? I'll poison them 
— I should have strangled them at birth... 

She breaks down and starts crying. 
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SCENE — 3 


Exterior of the hut. Poomulli village. 
The two sisters, Chenni and Chelvi. Chenni, crying, wipes the 
mud off Chelvi’s face. Gives her water to wash her face with. 

CHENNI (Crying): I have been thinking about it, Chelvi... 

CHELVI: What? 

CHENNI: I have been thinking. But I didn’t have the courage to go 
alone...So I waited for you to grow up. Now we can go together. 

CHELVI: Go? Where? 

CHENNI: Let’s die — jump into a well. 

CHELVI (Shocked): Sister! 

CHENNI: Why should we live? We’ll starve — no one will marry us! We 
havenomoney. . 

CHELVI: Sister, can I tell you something? Don’t tell anyone. But I know 
a trick. We could make money. 

CHENNI: You do? Then why didn’t you tell me all these days? 

CHELVI: I’m not sure if it will work — but we could give ita try. A 
mendicant had fainted on the road from heat and hunger. I fed him 
the only roti I had. Splashed water on his face...He recovered and 
said I had to wait till I matured. Then... 

CHENNI: What then? 

CHELVI: He taught me how to become a flowering tree. 

CHENNI (Startled): What? 


SCENE — 4 


Jungle. Neara river. 
Chelvi and Chenni fill pitchers with water and go into the jungle. 


SCENE — 5 


Outer courtyard of Poomulli Mana. The Chieftain’s younger 
daughter, Shyama, is playing hopscotch with two other girls. 
They stop and sniff. 

SHYAMA: What is that beautiful smell? 
They look around. 
Chenni and Chelvi come selling flowers. 

CHENNI — CHELVI: Flowers for sale! 
Shyama and her friends run to them and start buying flowers. 
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SCENE — 6 


Kitchen. 3 
Mala, elder sister of Shyama, in the kitchen. She smells the 
flowers and comes out. 


SCENE — 7 


Poomulli Mana — Tank — Inside. 
The Chieftain’s son, Kumar, swimming. He is busy with 
something connected with nature. Suddenly stops, inhales 
deeply. 

KUMAR: What’s that fragrance? What’s that beautiful smell? 
He goes out sniffing. | 


SCENE — 8 


Front of Poomulli Mana. 

Kumar comes out from the Tank-side and into the front courtyard 
where Shyama and the two girls are playing. Mala comes out and 
joins them. 

KUMAR: What’s that beautiful smell? 

SHYAMA: Isn’t it lovely? It’s these flowers — 

She points to the flowers she is wearing. 

KUMAR: Let me see! 

SHYAMA: (Crossly) I can’t take them out of my hair now. I have just put 
them on... 

KUMAR (Pleading): Come on. Let me see. 

Shyama’s maid comes forward. 
MAID: Here, Sir! 3 
Gives him one of the flowers lying on the floor. 

KUMAR: Such an exquisite fragrance! I have never seen flowers which 
smell so sweetly. Most unusual. Where did you find them? 

MAID: Two girls came selling them. 

KUMAR: Where are they? 

MAID: They just went away... 

KUMAR: Really? 

Excited, Kumar rushes away. 

SHYAMA: (Shouting after him) It’s all right! No need to get so excited! 
They are coming back tomorrow! This brother of mine! He must 
overdo everything. A little thing excites him and off he goes! 

Mala laughs and goes in. 
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SCENE — 9 


Outside Poomulli Mana Gate. 
Kumar comes running. 
Asks the Watchman. 
KUMAR: Did two girls go this way? 
WATCHMAN: You mean the flower girls? Yes, down that street. 


SCENE — 10 


Poomulli village. Interior. The Old Woman’s hut. 
Old Woman looking at coins. Chenni and Chelvi. 

OLD WOMAN: Where did you find the money? 

Cut back to show Chelvi and Chenni talking to the Old Woman, 
who is looking suspiciously at the coins and at her daughters. 

OLD WOMAN: Who gave you the money? 

CHENNI: We got it from the palace...selling flowers. 

OLD WOMAN: Flowers? What flowers? 

CHENNI: Flowers we found in the jungle! 

OLD WOMAN: Are you telling me the palace gave you money for flowers 
growing wild in the jungles? What do you take me for? You have 
been up to something, you two, haven’t you? I knew it — I knew the 
day you matured you would bring shame upon me...Have you been 
selling yourselves? Otherwise who would give you money? 
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She starts beating them. Chenni runs away. So the Old Woman 
gets hold of Chelvi, whacks her. Chenni comes back to rescue 
Chelvi and gets beaten in the process. 
CHELVI: Mother...Mother...It’s true. We aren’t lying. 
CHENNI: Let her go, Mother — I swear we are telling you the truth... 
Neighbouring women collect at the door. 
WOMAN 1: She is at it again — such nice girls! But she never lets them 
be — ; 
Suddenly there is stillness in the cottage. Everyone falls silent. 
They turn around and stare. 
A young man — handsome, well-dressed, but now sweating from 
having run down the road — is standing at the door. It is Kumar. 
The women stare at him. 
KUMAR: (Embarrassed) I’m sorry — I was only looking for the two girls 
who came selling flowers to my Wada (palace) 
Pause. No reply. Chenni and Chelvi look up at each other almost 
in fear. 
KUMAR: I know they came to this area. And I am told this is the only 
house with two daughters in it. 
OLD WOMAN: (Pushing her daughters. behind her, suspiciously) Who 
are you? 
KUMAR: (Hesitates) Iam...from the palace. Iam looking for the two girls 
who came there. 
OLD WOMAN: Why? 
KUMAR: I want some more of those flowers. 
OLD WOMAN: So...it’s true they went there and sold flowers? 
KUMAR: Of course! 
The atmosphere relaxes. 
WOMAN 1: (To Old Woman) You see, you are unnecessarily 
suspicious...(To Kumar) These are the girls...her two daughters. 
KUMAR: (to the girls) Can I buy more of those. flowers? 
CHENNI: They are finished for today. 
KUMAR: Oh! Can you bring them again to the Wada tomorrow? 
Chenni looks at Chelvi, then nods. 
KUMAR: Can you tell me where you got the flowers? 
CHENNI: (Laughs) It’s a secret. 
KUMAR: I know all the jungles around. I have walked everywhere, but I 
have never seen anything like it...nor smelt anything as sweet. 
He holds out the flower. The Old Woman takes it. 
OLD WOMAN: (Wisely) Sir, if the palace likes the flowers, then you 
cannot expect us to reveal where we got them from. Our livelihood 
depends on them. 
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Kumar smiles, nods. 

KUMAR: True enough! I’ll wait for the flowers tomorrow. Don’t-fail to 
bring them. And don’t give all of them to my sister as you did today. 
Keep some for me. 

When he says ‘my sister’, Chelvi-Chenni look at each other, 
startled. Kumar goes away. The Old Woman looks at the flower, 
smells it. 

OLD WOMAN: Ihave never seen this flower before — Yet it is familiar — 

‘Iseem to recognize the feel — the fragrance. Where did you find it? 

CHENNI: (in a whisper to Chelvi) Did you hear what he said? His sister... 

Chelvi nods. 


SCENE — il 


Poomulli village. 

Exterior of Old Woman’s hut. The moment prior to sun-rise. It's 
still dark. 

Chenni-Chelvi come out of the house and hurry on. They are 
carrying two large pots and several empty baskets with them. 


SCENE — 12 


Jungle paths. Deserted. 
The two sisters move through them. 


SCENE — i3 


Exterior. Jungle outside the village. 
The two sisters come, look around, then hurriedly go into the 
thicket. | 
Pause. 
Kumar appears round the corner, following them. He hides 
behind a rock and watches. 

Kumar’s point of view. 

The two sisters disappear into the jungle. 

Pause. 

Then Chenni and Chelvi, come out of the jungle, go to a strea 
nearby, fill the two pots of water. Then Chelvi steps into th 
water. Chenni has a quick dip. She takes the pots of water int 
the jungle — one by one. 

Kumar watches, baffled. 

Nothing happens. 
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Gulam Mohammed Sheikh, Drawing for Cheluvi in pen and ink, 1993. 
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He is bored. He is about to leave. Suddenly he takes a deep 
breath, as though he can smell the flowers — again. He looks 
almost delirious with excitement. 

A kind of music fills the air. He looks, but can’t see the tree. 

He moves forward. Then stops. Watches. 

After a while, the two sister,appear carrying the baskets, full of 
flowers, from inside the jungle. They go away. 

Kumar rushes into the jungle. 

He comes to an open space. 


SCENE — 14 


Space inside the jungle. 
Kumar looks. No tree anywhere. But on the floor he finds several 
of the flowers. He searches. No tree. 


SCENE — 15 


Poomulli Mana House. 
The Wada. Front yard. 
Kumar, now obviously the Chieftain’s son, sitting ina high place. 
Chenni-Chelvi with the flowers. A woman servant interpreting. 
Shyama and her friends are there. 
KUMAR: (To the woman servant) Tell them I must know where the 
flowers come from. I'll give them anything they ask for. 
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The Servant merely looks at the girls. 

CHENNI: Tell the Master...my Mother has already given him the answer. 
It’s a trade secret. We’ll supply the palace with as many flowers as | 
the Master wishes. But he must not ask for our secret. 

SHYAMA: Hey. Let them go! Poor girls. How long are you going to 
harass them like this? 

CHENNI: Besides our Mother will be waiting. 

KUMAR: All right. Go... 

The girls gather the money and go. Kumar watches them go. 

SHYAMA: I wonder why my brother is so interested in the flowers? Or is 
it one of the girls, Brother? The younger one? Pretty! And quiet 
too! Doesn’t speak much. Is it her? 

KUMAR: Oh, shut up! 


SCENE — 16 


Jungle. Early morning. 
The two girls, Chelvi and Chenni, come to their ‘spot’ in the 
jungle. 
As they go into the jungle, we see Kumar already in his position, 
watching. 
He sees Chelvi disappear into the jungle, Chenni collect water, 
take a dip and follow her. 
He slowly descends from his perch and makes his way towards 
the secret place. 
As he is crossing the stream, suddenly there is a rain of stones. 
He looks up. Chenni has seen him and is furiously throwing 
stones at him. 
A stone hits him on the forehead — he falls back holding his 
forehead. 
Chenni rushes back into the jungle. 
Close-up of Kumar lying ina faint on the ground. 
Blood oozing out of his wound. 
Slowly, hands enter frame, wash his wound, put crushed leaves 
on the wound. 
Camera zooms back. To show Chelvi tending to Kumar. 

CHENNI: (Standing at a distance) Serves him right for stealing upon us, 

the rascal. Come, let’s go. He seems to be all right. 

CHELVI: No. 
She ties a bandage, splashes water on Kumar’s face. He wakes 
up. Sits up holding his head. Chelvi runs back to Chenni. 
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Gulam Mohammed Sheikh, Drawing for Chelvi in pen and ink, 1993. 
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KUMAR: Where am I? 

He looks around, sees Chelvi and Chenni, and remembers. 

KUMAR: Well, you certainly know how to throw stones! 

CHENNI: I am sorry, Sir. I didn’t know it was you. I got scared...Why 
were you spying on us, Sir? 

KUMAR: Oh, nothing!...It’s: those flowers. Where do you get them? 

CHENNI: From a tree here in the jungle. 

KUMAR: No, there is no tree here which gives these flowers, I know. 
After you left, I searched this whole area yesterday... 

The sisters look at each other in dismay. 

CHENNI: Why, why do you want to know, Sir? By spying on us you have 
ruined it for us. We felt safe — now we’ll never again be sure if 
someone isn’t watching us. 

KUMAR: Watching you? I only want to see the tree...and I did see it 
briefly...just as your stone hit me. I remember... 

Suddenly Chelvi speaks. 

CHELVI: There will be no more tree. No more flowers, Sir. Come, sister, 
let’s go. 

CHENNI: (To Kumar) It was our only way of earning a living. And you 
have spoilt it all by spying onus. We’ll starve again now. [hope that 
makes you happy. Come — 

The girls run away, with their empty baskets and pitchers, crying. 
Kumar watches, dazed, pained. 


SCENE — 17 


Inner Courtyard (bigger one) of Poomulli Mana. 
Kumar (scar on his forehead) with his Father. 
Close-up of Father. 

FATHER: (Explodes) What? Are you out of senses! How dare you talk to 
me about it? You are my only son and thee are a dozen eligible girls 
waiting to marry you — to be the Queen of this land. And you want 
to marry a child of a hut — a poor woman’s child? Don’t you dare 
mention her to me again! 

He gets up and storms out. 
Kumar sits with his head bowed. His face is set. He slowly gets 
up and goes into his room. 


SCENE — 18 


Poomulli Tank. 
Kumar, witha scar, enters and lies down. 
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SCENE — 19 


The Wada. Poomulli. The kitchen. 
Mala, elder sister of Kumar, aged about 30, and Shyama, 
Kumar’s younger sister, aged about 14, cooking with a host of 
other women. 
The food has been served in two plates. 
Father is sitting, waiting for Kumar to join him. 
FATHER: (Calls) Kumar — Kumar — (To a servant) Call Kumar — 
SHYAMA: [Il call him. 
She runs. 


SCENE — 20 


Poomulli Mana. Corridor. 

Shyama runs through the Wada. 

Kumar slowly gets up and goes into his room. 
SHY AMA: Brother — brother — 


SCENE — 21 


Poomulli Tank. 3 

Shyama goes into Kumar’s Tank-room — calls him — 
KUMAR: I’m not hungry. 

Kumar’s scar is still visible. 


SCENE — 22 


Interior. Poomulli-Mana. Kitchen. 
Father talking angrily to Mala. 

FATHER: How dare he make me wait? Who does he think he is? Your 
brother is getting too big for his boots. I have always treated him as 
gently as a motherless child — now he’s become temperamental. 

Shyama enters in the background and calls to Mala. 

SHY AMA: Sister — 

MALA: Yes? 

Shyama giggles. 

MALA: What is it? Where is your brother? 

SHYAMA: He says he’s not hungry. 

MALA: Nonsense. He hasn’t had his breakfast either. What’s he doing? 

SHY AMA: He is sulking. 

MALA: Is he not well? 

SHY AMA: He seems well enough. 

MALA: Let me see what’s wrong with him. 
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FATHER: Let him starve. When he’s banished, he’ll come on his own. 

The obstinate mule. 

MALA: Father, I have come here for a month from my husband’s house to 
spend time with you all. I hope you are not going to spoil it with your 
fights. Shyama, you serve Father’s food. 

She goes. Shyama giggles. 
SHYAMA: (Conspiratorially) He wants to get married, doesn’t he? 
FATHER: Shut up. 


SCENE — 23 


The tank. 
Kumar is sleeping, having covered himself with a sheet. He has a 
scar on his forehead. 
Mala comes. He shuts his eyes. She feels his temperature. He is 
all right. 
MALA: All right, what is the problem? 
No answer. 
MALA: I know there is a problem because Father too has been fretting and 
fuming. What are you being obstinate about? 
No answer. 
MALA: Listen, Kumar. If both you and Father are going to behave like 
silly children, I shall leave for my husband’s house this evening. 
And Il never come back. 
By this time, Shyama has come to the door. 


Still from Cheluvi 
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SHYAMA: It’s those girls — flower girls! 
KUMAR: (Sits up) You shut up! 
MALA: What girls? Tell me, Shyama. 
SHYAMA: One of the girls who come selling flowers. He’s only seen 
them twice and he is in love. 
KUMAR: PII hit you! 
MALA: You mean the one who came in the morning? 
SHYAMA: Yes. 
MALA: Pretty girls! How do you know? 
SHYAMA: He was telling Father. 
KUMAR: (Annoyed) You were eavesdropping again. She has this awful 
habit — 
SHYAMA: Father was shouting away. How could I not hear? 
MALA: Only I never seem to know anything. (To Kumar) Is that true? 
Tell me. 
Kumar nods. Shyama cackles. 
MALA: What’s her name? 
KUMAR: I don’t know. 
More cackles from Shyama. 
KUMAR: Shut up! 
MALA: Have you talked to her? 
Kumar shakes his head. 
SHY AMA: Ask him which one. Elder or younger? I know all about them. 
MALA: Which one? 
KUMAR: (Embarrassed) Younger. 
SHYAMA: Her name is Chelvi. They have no father. Her mother beats 
them regularly. 
KUMAR: How do you know all that? 
SHY AMA: (Coquettishly) I knew from your eyes there was something...so 
I found out by sending our servant. 
KUMAR: The snoop! 
MALA: It’s time both you were married off. Father is not making any 
effort. Is what Shyama says true? 
KUMAR: Yes. 
MALA: All right. I shall go and talk to the girl’s mother. You come and 
eat now. (Pause) Come on — 
Kumar gets up reluctantly. 
Shyama cackles. Kumar runs after her but she escapes. 
MALA: Come on, grow up, the two of you! 
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SCENE — 24 


Interior. The hut. Poomulli village. 
The Old Woman is confronting the two girls. This time, her anger 
is even more violent. 

OLD WOMAN: What do you mean you have no money? What do you 
mea you won’t be able to earn anymore? You know where the tree 
is. Pluck flowers. Sell them. What is the problem? 

CHENNI: No, Mother, it is not so easy... 

OLD WOMAN: Then starve. I can’t look after you any more — Go where 
you will — 

They turn. 
Mala is standing at the door. 

MALA: Are you the mother of the two girls who sell flowers at the palace? 
And these are the girls — Chenni and Chelvi. Aren’t they? You 
must be Chelvi (Pointing to Chelvi). Iam Mala, the daughter of the 
town chieftain. 

The Old Woman, flustered, and daughters bow to her. 

OLD WOMAN: I can’t ask you to sit down on my torn mats. Please tell me 
what can we do for you. Cursed be the day my daughters went to sell 
flowers to the palace — for we have been getting visitors from there. 
I don’t know why. Weare poor, Madam. But we are honest. At least 
Iam. I don’t know what my daughters have been up to — 

While the Old Woman is trembling and babbling, Mala has been 
looking Chelvi up and down.. She interrupts the Old Woman. 

MALA: Come, here Chelvi. 

Chelvi walks upto her shyly. Mala inspects her approvingly. 

MALA: How old are you? 

No reply. 

MALA: (Ignoring Chenni) And how old is your sister? 

CHENNI: I am seventeen. 

MALA: Are you dumb, Chelvi? 

CHENNI: No. 

MALA: Then why can’t Chelvi answer my questions? 

CHENNI: She is shy. 

MALA: Good! It shows good breeding. 

Suddenly there is commotion outside. Shyama comes rushing in. 

SHYAMA: Why did you leave me behind? 

MALA: (Severely) I would have brought you along if I had meant to. 

SHYAMA: (Pointing to Chelvi) That’s Chelvi. That’s is the girl my 
brother wants to marry. 

A gasp of surprise from everyone, including the neighbouring 
women who have come in. 
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CHELVI: No! No! No! No! 

OLD WOMAN: What does this young lady mean? 

MALA: Will you give Chelvi in marriage to my brother, Kumar? He is 
bent on marrying her — 

The Old Woman begins to shiver. 

OLD WOMAN: What are you saying? Are you mocking me? What have 
my daughters done? We are poor, Madam. You must forgive them if 
they have been up to some mischief in your palace — 

MALA: No. No. No. Iam serious. My brother likes your younger 
daughter, Chelvi. He wants to marry her. Do you have any 
objection? 

Pause. The Old Woman shrieks. 

OLD WOMAN: No. But she is my younger daughter. How can I marry her 
off before the elder one? | 

MALA: Don’t worry. I like your daughters. I’l]l marry Chenni off to my 
husband’s cousin. 

SHYAMA: Who — the tall one or the one with warts? 

MALA: You keep out of it! A nice boy. Do you accept? 

Total silence in the hut. Then the Old Woman nods her head. 

OLD WOMAN: All right. 

MALA: Good then — I’ll go and find an astrologer and fix a right muhurat 
for the wedding. The clothiers will come this afternoon for the girls. 
Come, Shyama, let’s go — 

Mala, Shyama and their entourage leave. 
The Old Woman stares uncomprehendingly at her two daughters. 

OLD WOMAN: What have you been up to, you rascals? What mischief 
have you been upto behind your mother’s back? You’ll be the death 
of me — : 

She breaks down and cries. 
The daughters don’t know how to react. 


SCENE — 25 


Poomulli Mana. Hut. 

Close-up of Chenni, all decked in flowers, as a bride. 

She is laughing, jubilant. 

Camera pans to Chelvi, all decked in flowers, as a bride. She is 
shy, quiet. Wedding music in the background starts. 

Camera holds on to Chelvi in a close-up. 

Dissolve to Poomulli Mana. Tank. Night. 

Close-up of Chelvi bedecked in jewellery. 

She is sitting with her head bent. 
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Still from Cheluvi 


SCENE — 26 


Poomulli Mana Tank. 

The room done up as a bridal chamber. 

Chelvi, sitting on the bed, decked up as a bride. Music outside. 
Long silence in the room. 

The door opens. Kumar comes in. He comes near Chelvi. Locks 
at her. She lowers her head. 

He goes and sits ina chair ina corner and goes to sleep. 

She waits. Looks at him. Does not move. 


SCENE — 27 


Tank. Morning. 

Chelvi sleeping where she was sitting. Wakes up with a start. 
Sits up. 

Kumar is still sleeping in his chair. 

She sits up like a bride. 

He gets up. Looks around. Sees her — goes out without looking 
at her. Shuts the door behind him. 

Long shot of Chelvi sitting alone, still. 
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SCENE — 28 


Poomulli kitchen. 
Mala, Shyama and Chelvi working — Chelvi still looking like a 
bride. 

MALA: (To Chelvi) You are a bride still. Go — you shouldn’t work. Go 
and sit in the garden — You can relax for another week. 

CHELVI: It’s all right — 

MALA: It’s not, I tell you. Go — 

Chelvi goes out. Shyama looks coyly at her. 

SHYAMA: (To Mala) You know, Sister, how difficult it was to put 
Chelvi’s jewellery on her — five women had to put it all on her 
carefully. 

MALA: Yes. 

SHYAMA: It’s not something our brother can do single-handed. He is so 
clumsy, he won’t be able to put a necklace on her! 

MALA: What do you mean? 

SHYAMA: This morning — all of Chelvi’s Jogi td was still on her. 
Exactly as we had put it on — 

MALA: Shyama, you little scamp! You are a chit of a girl and yet you 
know more than what’s good for you. 

SHY AMA: Father was saying it’s time I got married too. 

MALA: (Exasperated): I don’t know what to say. 

SHY AMA: Don’t worry about me. Dear brother insisted on marrying that 
girl — but he didn’t go anywhere near her yesterday night. 

MALA: Stop prying. Let them lead their own lives. Stop being wicked — 

Shyama shrugs, witha smile. 


SCENE — 29 


Poomulli Mana Tank. 

Wada. Night. 

Chelvi sitting. Less jewellery on her. 

Her position is exactly as on the first night. She is immobile. 
Long pause. 

Kumar comes in. Looks at her. Goes and sleeps in the chair, far 
away from her. 

Pause. 

Kumar closes his eyes. He hears the sound of anklets. He is 
curious, but keeps his eyes closed. 

Chelvi gets up and walks to Kumar. Stands by the chair. 

He doesn’t respond. 
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CHELVI: Three days have passed. And you have not said a word to me. Is 
it for this bliss that you married me? 

KUMAR: I’II talk to you only if you stop treating me like a stranger. 

CHELVI: I don’t understand — what have I done? 

Pause. 

KUMAR: Show me the tree from which you get those flowers. 

CHELVI: It’s an ordinary tree — like any other. And it is in the middle of 
the jungle. 

KUMAR: You are lying. I have searched, everywhere. There is no tree. 
Beside, why does your sister take two pitchers of water? Where does 
she take them? What does she do with them? 

Chelvi looks at him helpless. 
She sits by his side. 

CHELVI: Why do you want to know about the flowers? 

KUMAR: Because I love them. They are the most beautiful flowers I have 
ever seen — and the most fragrant — 

Chelvi smiles with pleasure to herself. 

KUMAR: I am your husband. Can’t you share with me what you shared 
with your sister? 

CHELVI: Promise not to tell anyone. 

KUMAR: Of course. 

CHELVI: Not of course. Promise. It’s a matter of life and death. The 
more the story gets around the more I am in danger. 

KUMAR: Danger? What kind of danger? I am there after all. 
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CHELVI: Listen, fill two pitchers of water... 


SCENE — 30 


Song in the background. 

Tank. Kumar fills the pitchers. 

Chelvi sitting in meditation. 

Kumar pours water on her. 

Close-up his face. 

They dance around in mounds of flowers. 


SCENE — 31 


Charpa. 
A stream full of flowers. 
Shyama and friends. 
FRIENDS: Wow! Look at that! So many flowers come down every day... 
SHYAMA: Yes. This stream joins up with my brother’s Tank. They are 
the same flowers which my sister-in-law, used to sell... 
Picks up a few. 


SCENE — 32 


Poomulli Tank. 
Kumar sitting. (What is he doing?) 
Shyama comes. 
SHY AMA: Brother, you are not thinking of going into the flower selling 
business, are you? _ 
KUMAR: Me? Why should I? 
SHYAMA: Just answer me. Are you? 
KUMAR: No. 
SHYAMA: Good. Then you don’t need to hide the source of those flowers. 
You can tell me where I can find the tree with those flowers. 
Shyama points to the flowers floating in the Tank. 
KUMAR: You don’t need to know where they come from. There are many 
things you don’t need to know. 
SHYAMA: Please — 
KUMAR: No, I won’t tell you. So go away. 
Shyama makes a face and goes away. 
Chelvi has heard the whole conversation from a distance. He 
face is clouded with worry. Suddenly Kumar’s voice wakes hei 
up. 
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KUMAR: (Laughing) Don’t worry about her. She is a snoop — but not a 
bad girl. You don’t need to look worried. 
Chelvi nods. 
Mala’s voice calling from far — Kumar! Kumar! 
Mala comes rushing. 

KUMAR: What’s it, sister? 

MALA: A message from my husband’s family. He is not well again. I 
must go. Can I leave this afternoon? 

KUMAR: Oh! Iam sorry to hear that. I shall make arrangements for you 
to leave this afternoon. 

MALA: All right. Let me go and pack! 

Mala goes off. 

CHELVI: Are you sending her alone? 

KUMAR: I’I] send some servants. 

CHELVI: What about father-in-law? What does he say? 

KUMAR: He has gone away on business. He won’t be back for a couple of 
days. 

CHELVI: Then you must go. Brother-in-law couldn’t attend our wedding 
because he couldn’t travel. Despite that your sister stayed on. Nice 
of her. Now you must go with her... 

KUMAR: All right. 

Pause. 
Will you also come? 

CHELVI: (Blushing) And leave Shyama here alone? What’ll people say? 

KUMAR: Come. Please. I don’t think I could live without you — not even 
for a day. 

CHELVI: Don’t be silly now. 

KUMAR: I'll be like a madman without you. 

CHELVI: Don’t exaggerate. 

KUMAR: But if Iam to go this afternoon — then... 

CHELVI: Then? 

KUMAR: You must become the flowering tree for me — once... 

CHELVI: (Blushing furiously) How? Don’t be silly. 

KUMAR: Yes. My sister Mala will want to leave this afternoon. So there 
is no time — come. 

CHELVI: Where? 

KUMAR: Here. Now. 

They shut the door behind them. 
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SCENE — 33 


Courtyard outside the Tank. 

Shyama who is revealed in a corner nearby listening, gets up, 
follows them, sees the locked door, peers through a window. 
Close-up of Shyama looking through key-hole. 

Suddenly she almost screams in surprise at what she sees. 

Then watches — uncomprehending. 

(Song on the Sound Track?) 


SCENE — 34 


Jungle. Woods. Exterior. Charpa. 

The stream behind the Wada. 

The flowers flow down the stream. 

Shyama sitting on the bank with her companions. 

But she is losi in her own thoughts. 

Her face red, tense. 

She bends down, picks up a few of the flowers, crushes them in 
her palm. 


SCENE — 35 


Poomulli Mana Gate. 

The cart moves off with Mala and Kumar. 

Camera tracks into Chelvi, sad, silent, standing by the door, 
watching her husband go. Pensive. 

Shyama ata distance. Watches. 

They go inside. 

Shyama walks towards to Chelvi. 


SCENE — 36 


Front courtyard of Poomulli Mana. 
Chelvi with Shyama. 


SHYAMA: Sister-in-law, Iam bored. Brother has gone. Sister has gone. 


My friends are busy with their work. Let’s go out for a walk! 


CHELVI: I have work too. I must look after the house now. It’s my 


responsibility. Your Father will be upset if things go wrong. 


SHYAMA: My father? Don’t worry about him. He won’t miss anything. 


(Secretively) All these days he was home — on his best behaviour 
because my sister Mala was here. Now he is free — 


CHELVI: What do you mean? 
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SHYAMA: Oh! he has a mistress in the village! He is dying to rush to her. 
pcrperen (Shocked) Hush! Don’t say such terrible things against your 
ather. 
SHYAMA: Against? You'll see for yourself in a few days — Anyway, 
Father won’t miss anyone for a couple of days yet. So let’s go. 

CHELVI: I don’t really feel like it... 
SHYAMA: You can’t say no! Come on! Come on! 

Drags her away. 

Chelvi goes unwillingly. 


SCENE — 37 


The jungles outside the Wada. 

Chelvi and Shyama walking hand in hand. It’s evident Chelvi is 
lost in her own thoughts. 

Shyama, babbling away, slowly leads Chelvi up a steep rock. 


SCENE — 38 


Charpa Falls. 

SHYAMA: Brother didn’t want to go. He is totally crazy about you. 

CHELVI: No! 

SHYAMA: Oh! I should know. I have never seen him like this — He used 
to be so full of life, active! Now he only moons about you when he is 
not with you. We never thought he would ever get so involved with 
a woman — He is crazy about the flowering tree... 

Taken unawares, Chelvi smiles shyly. 
SHY AMA: It must be nice to be able to turn yourself into a tree like that — 
Chelvi shrugs and suddenly wakes up. 

CHELVI: What? What tree? 

SHYAMA: I said it must be nice to be able to turn yourself into a tree — 
flowering tree — like that. 

CHELVI: What tree? 

SHYAMA: Oh ho! Don’t play innocent now. You have already given 
yourself away. I know you can become a flowering tree — so please! 
Show me how you do it. Once! Just once! 

CHELVI: Don’t talk nonsense! How can a human being become a tree? 

SHYAMA: I know all about that. You don’t want to become a tree for me. 
Do you do that only for your lovers? 

CHELVI: Iam going home — 

Chelvi tries to run home, but Shyama grabs her. 
SHYAMA: Please — please — I won’t tell any one. Once — just once 
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CHELVI: Let me go — Let me go — 

SHYAMA: Only if you promise to become a tree for me — 
CHELVI: You are crazy — Let me go! 

SHYAMA: All right! 

Lets her go. Chelvi starts running to the Wada. 

SHYAMA: But if you don’t show me, I will jump from this rock and die — 
You’ll be responsible. 

She climbs up to the top of the 1ock. Chelvi stops. Looks back. 
SHYAMA: You know I am not lying. I am quite capable of jumping into 

the stream — I don’t like being humiliated — 

She walks to the edge of the rock. 

CHELVI: Please, don’t, Shyama. Please. 
SHYAMA: Will you become a tree for me? 
CHELVI: I can’t. I don’t know how to — 
SHYAMA: Then [1] kill myself. 

Chelvi looks helplessly around. She stands rooted to the spot. 
SHYAMA: If you don’t reply, I’1l count three and jump. One...Two... 
CHELVI: (Suddenly) All right! 

SHYAMA: Swear? Swear on your husband’s head? 

CHELVI: I swear. 

SHYAMA: (Laughs) There! That wasn’t so hard. (Lumbers down) 
Listen. I promise you I won’t tell anyone — Just once. Please. 

CHELVI: Let’s go to a more secluded spot. 


SCENE — 39 


A spot in the thick jungle. 
Shyama and Chelvi come. 

CHELVI: Go and get two pitchers... 

SHYAMA: I know. I have kept everything ready. 

CHELVI: How did you know? 
Shyama, excited, brings the two pitchers of water from behind a 
tree, where she has hidden them. They make an enclosure with a 
sheet — behind which Chelvi sits down. Meditates. 

CHELVI: Be gentle, sister-in-law. It is a tree but it can get hurt. You can 

take as many flowers as you like — but don’t hurt the tree. 

SHY AMA: I promise. 
Then Shyama pours water on Chelvi as she prays. And Chelvi 
turns into the flowering tree. 
Even Shyama is stunned into silence. 
She watches the tree in awe. 
Thenasmile of satisfaction appears on her face. She gives a loud 
whistle. 
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Still from Cheluvi 


Immediately companions of her own age — between 12 and 15 — 
appear from behind different trees, bushes where they have been 
hiding. 
They have been watching whatever has been happening. They 
come down running and stop. 
They stand in total silence. 
Shyama beckons to them. They approach. 
SHYAMA: Be careful now! Don’t be rough! There — Didn’t I tell you my 
sister-in-law could become a flowering tree? 
The children came and stand round the tree. 
GIRL 1: Can I touch the tree? 
SHYAMA: Only a little. : 
The girl comes forward and gently feels the tree. 
Then another — then another. 
Then one of them plucks a flower. 
Others follow suit. They do it gently, almost fearfully. 
Then slowly, laughing, in amazement, they climb the tree. 
The tree sways gently. 
They begin to play — sing — laugh! And soon the group is turned 
into a jumping, cackling screaming group. 
They start clambering up and down the tree — laughing. One or 
two even break branches. 
Suddenly a swift wind rises. 
SHYAMA: God! It’s going to rain! 
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It begins to pour. The children begin to run away. As they jump 
off the tree, branches crack. 
SHYAMA: Bring that other pitcher of water! Where is that pitcher? 
By this time many branches have been broken. The tree stands 
damaged and desecrated. The children try to bring water in the 
pitcher, but they slip and fall. The pitcher gets broken. 
SHYAMA: Water! Help me get some water! 
They bring water in the shards and pour it on the broken tree. 
The rain lashes down. 
The children run away. 


SCENE — 40 


Woods. Same spot in the jungle. 
The rain subsides. It’s all quiet now. The trees are dripping wet. 
The camera pans over the wet landscape. 
The Sound Track picks up sounds of sobs. 
Camera comes to a halt on Chelvi. She has now become a Stump 
— half human, half tree. No hands and feet, only half. a body — a 
wounded hump of a carcass with a face. 
Shyama enters slowly. 

SHYAMA: Sister-in-law! Sister-in-law! 
When she sees the Stump, she stands transfixed in terror. 
She steps back not knowing what to do. Almost runs away. Then 
stops — looks back — thinks. 
She drags the Stump away. 


SCENE — 41 


Near a River. 

She drags the Stump along and pushes it into the stream. 

The Stump floats away in the stream like the cut-off trunk of a 
tree. 

Shyama runs back to the palace. | 

The Stump floats away, turning and twisting in the stream. 


INTERMISSION 
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SCENE — 42 


Gate of Poomulli Mana. Exterior. 

Driven very fast, the cart arrives at the door. 

Kumar jumps down. 

Flurry of Servants running in and out. 
KUMAR: (loudly) Here I am! 

Goes in. 


SCENE — 43 


Poomulli Mana. Exterior yard. 
Kumar comes in. 
KUMAR: Father — Shyama — where is everybody? 
SERVANT: Sir, Father has gone out (Stops) on business...Mistress 
Shyama is in the backyard — 
KUMAR: And my wife? 
No answer. 
KUMAR: Where is Chelvi? 
Servant doesn’t know what to say. 


SCENE — 44 


Poomulli Mana Tank 
Kumar searches in the Tank area. 
SHYAMA: (Voice) Brother — she’s gone! 
Kumar turns. Shyama at the door. 
Kumar looks at her uncomprehendingly. 
SHYAMA: She’s gone, Brother! She ran away! 
KUMAR: Ran away? When? Where? 
SHYAMA: The very day you went away with Sister Mala...We were 
playing in the woods. And she disappeared... 
KUMAR: Impossible! 
SHYAMA: Well then, she must be hiding in some place I don’t know. 
KUMAR: Disappeared? No! No! 


SCENE — 45 


He runs through the Wada calling out, ‘Chelvi! Chelvi!’ 
Montage. 
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SCENE — 46 


Poomulli Mana. Inner courtyard. 
Montage: Kumar runs from room to room calling ‘Chelvi!’ 
Then he runs to the backyard. 
Shyama and Servants watch Kumar’s over-excited reaction. 
Kumar comes to Shyama. 

KUMAR: Where did you go with her in the woods! Show me! Show me! 
He drags Shyama by her hand. 


SCENE — 47 


Woods. 
Kumar is brought by Shyama to the spot where Chelvi had last 
become the flowering tree. 


SCENE — 48 


He looks around. Runs about. 
Sees one or two of the flowers, all dried up. Picks them up. 
KUMAR: Yes, she was here! But — but — these flowers? How is that 
possible? 
He turns to Shyama. 
KUMAR: How is it that these flowers are here? What happened? Tell me 
_ what happened — 
SHYAMA: Nothing. We were talking. Two or three of my friends were 
there too — and suddenly she ran away. 
KUMAR: (Calls) Chelvi! 


SCENE — 49 


Kumar comes to Chelvi’s Mother’s hut. 


SCENE — 50 


The river. 
The Stump, that is Chelvi, floats down the river. The current 


carries it away. 
Close-up of Chelvi’s frightened face as she goes down the stream. 
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SCENE — 51 
Woods. 
Kumar unshaven, half-crazed, going from tree to tree, touching, 
plucking flowers. 


A series of beautiful flowering trees. 


SCENE — 52 


A bazaar around the Sri Rama Temple. 

Kumar almost gets beaten up because he sees some flowers ina 
woman’s hair which seem so much like Chelvi’s that he almost 
forcibly pulls them out and creates a rumpus. 


SCENE — 33 


A lonely road by the river. Bharatipuza. Full of trees. 
Night. A row of carts with lanterns hung between the wheels. 
Cartmen silent. Dozing. Bullocks follow their road 
mechanically. 
Suddenly a Cartman wakes up. Listens. 
Sound of someone sobbing. 
CARTMAN I: Hey! 
He stops the cart. 
Other carts stop. Cartmen wake up. 
OTHER CARTMEN: What is it? 
CARTMAN I: Sh! Listen — 
He gets down and Strains his ears. Others listen. 
The sound of sobs in the distance. 
The cartmen get down, forma group. 
Look at each other. 
CARTMAN II: (Shouts) Who is that? Who’s that crying? 
The sobbing stops. 
CARTMAN II: If you want help, come out — we can’t wait here for ever. 
Where are you? 
A suppressed sob. Then breathing. 
CARTMAN II: Perhaps someone is in trouble. Let’s see — 
CARTMAN I: Be careful — 
CARTMAN III:Don’t go alone — 


SCENE — 54 


They search. 
The rest wait ina huddle, scared. 
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CARTMEN II and II: Hey! Come here — Come on — Bring a lantern. 


The waiting Cartmen run to where the other two are waiting. 
CARTMEN II and III point to the river bed. 


SCENE — 55 


Bharatipuza. Riverside. Night. 
River bed. Halfimmersed in water, half sticking out is the Stump. 


Tears roll down it cheeks. Eyes are closed. They hold a lantern 
to see it. 


Voices overlapped. 
CARTMEN: What’s that? 
— Ihave never seen anything like this before. 
— Is it an animal? 
— No. Carved in wood. 
— It’s alive. 
— What shall we do? 
— Let’s go away. I don’t like it. It’s... 
— It’s horrible 
— It’s sad. 
— Come on, let’s go. 3 
CARTMAN IV: But whatever it is — it is alive. We can’t leave it here like 
this. 
CARTMAN I: Iam going! 
CARTMAN III: I think he’s right. We are going home. We should leave it 
alone. 
CARTMAN IV: I am taking it with me. 
The others look at him as though he is crazy. Then as he moves to 
pickup the Stump, they react in horror and go away. 
Cartman IV picks the Stump up gently, almost like a baby. 
He is well past his prime. The Stump is heavy. 
The Cartman carries the Stump back to his cart with great effort. 
CARTMAN IV: Who are you? What is your name? Where do you came 
from? Can you understand what I am saying? 
The Stump does not answer. 
He takes the Stump to the cart. 
Other Cartmen start off ina hurry. 
CARTMAN I: If you are to bring that thing, you had better come alone. 
We don’t want that thing with us... 
They hurry off. 
CARTMAN IV, an old man, places the Stump carefully in his cart 
and starts the cart. 
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CARTRTMAN IV: I'll take it to the palace. Leave it there... Let the 
Master decide what he will. 


SCENE — 56 


Olappamanna? Exterior. 

The front of the palace. Steps. 

The Cartman and his wife carry the Stump to the steps, leave it 
there, drive off. 


SCENE — 57 


Morning. Olappamanna. Steps in front of the Palace. 
Commotion. Crowds. 
Pushed back by the Watchman. 


SCENE — 58 


Olappamanna. Steps of the Palace. 
Gawking crowds. The Watchman shouts. 

WATCHMAN: The Mistress! The Mistress! Move away. 

The crowds part. Mala looks at the Stump. Her eyes open in 
surprise. She suddenly kneels by the Stump. 

MALA: Can she speak? 

The Stump opens its eyes. Looks at Mala. Her eyes open in 
sudden recognition. | 

MALA: Can you speak? Who are you? 

The Stump is silent. Its eyes well up with tears. 

MALA: Poor thing! Yes, it is like my sister-in-law. Otherwise I would 
have sent it away. Take it — Look after it. Keep it in some safe 
place. — 

WATCHMAN: Yes, Madam! 

They lift the Stump. 
They take it in. 


SCENE — 59 


Kattamaram Mana. 
The Stump is placed somewhere. 


SCENE — 60 


The river bank. 
A group of people pull out a body from the river. It is Kumar. 
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MAN: I saw him jumpin. I saved his life... 

WATCHMAN: This may be your lucky day, friend. For I know who that 
is! It is the younger brother of our Mistress — He was here a few 
months ago. Come on! Let’s take him to the palace. 

They carry Kumar away. | 


SCENE — 61 


Olappamanna. 
Kumar is carried up the steps. Mala greets him. 


SCENE — 62 


Kattamaram Mana. Interior. 
‘Mala talking to Kumar. 
MALA: Oh God, Brother! What horrible state are you in! Have you eaten 
anything in the last few days — have you bathed? Look at these rags. 
No reply. 
MALA: Brother! Brother! Answer me. Do you recognize me? I am your 
sister. Why have you become like this? 
No answer. 
MALA (nods): Bathe him. Dress him properly. Annoint him. Attend to 
him. We shall get him back to life — 
Kumar is led away. 


SCENE — 63 


Kattamaram Courtyard. 

The Bathroom. Water being poured on Kumar. The suggestion 
of beautiful hands bathing him. 

Then he is wiped. 

And a rich cloth is wrapped round him. 


SCENE — 64 


Poomulli Mana. Hall with platform. 

Kumar richly dressed, is led by 2 or 3 maids to the bed. A woman 
richly dressed, is already sitting on it. Kumar is brought and 
seated on the bed. 

He is givena plate full of fruits, flowers. 

His attention is suddenly attracted by the flowers in the plate. 
He picks them up. Smells them. Inspects them. 
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Then he looks at the Woman, sitting on his bed. He goes to her, 
lifts her pallu. She is not his wife. His attention is drawn only to 
the flowers in her hair. He gently takes out the flowers and smells 
them, smiles secretly to them. 

KUMAR: (To the woman) Is this you? 
The woman is baffled. 

KUMAR: Is this flower you?... 

WOMAN: I don’t know what you mean. 

KUMAR: Can you become the flowering tree? 

WOMAN: No, Sir. 
He freezes. Picks her up. Leads her to the door. Pushes her out. 
Shuts the door. 
Goes back to the window. Looks out. 
Knock on the door. 
Another woman comes in. She comes in and starts singing. As 
she sings, Kumar goes to her. Pours water on her. She submits, 
assuming this to be his ‘royal’ armour. 

PRINCE: Can you become this flower? 
The Woman has already heard from the previous one what to 
expect. She shakes her head. He sends her out. 
She sings the song which is Kumar and Chelvi’s flower song. 

KUMAR: How do you know that tune? 

WOMAN: You hum it — we composed on it. 

KUMAR: It’s wrong. All wrong. 

| He walks out of the room. 


SCENE — 65 


The Stump reacts to the woman, singing. Frightened, angry. 


' SCENE — 66 


Mala’s room. Night. 
The camera pans from one woman to another and to another — he 
has rejected each of them. 
MALA: But what does he mean by that? He won’t eat. He doesn’t accept 
the girls. What am I to do? He may just die — 
OLD MAID: Madan, that thing is still there you know... 
MALA: I know. I thought of it the first time. It looks like his wife. It ll 
only make matters worse for him. 
OLD MAID: He is suffering. He is half-crazed. He can’t get worse. 
MALA: Bring it here. Get it ready as for a King! 
Maids rush out. 
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Still from Cheluvi 


SCENE — 67 


Kattamaram Mana courtyard. 
The Stump is dressed up. Her hair is oiled. Her face is made-up. 
She is covered in rich cloth. She doesn’t know what is happening. 
But submits since she has no choice. 
Then she is taken out. 
One or two of the Women rejected by Kumar look at each other 
and smile maliciously. 

WOMAN: I wonder what he is meant to do with that! 


SCENE — 68 


The Courtyard outside Poomulli Mana Tank (with the coconut 
palm) made up to look like Mala’s place. 
Moonlit night. 
Kumar wandering about. 
He is looking at some flowers. Two maids enter carrying the 
Stump. 
KUMAR: What is it now? I need no woman, nor fruit, nor wine — 
MAIDS: The Mistress has sent this — 
KUMAR: What is it? 
At his voice, the Stump opens its eyes. And is restless. Wants to 
see. But he is in the dark. It has no neck to turn. Its face is in 
turmoil. 
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Maids confused by Kumar’s anger. 
MAIDS: It...it is...a...we don’t know what it is...Madam says you must 
look at it! 
KUMAR: I won’t look at it! Throw it out of the window. — 
MAIDS: But, Sir — Madam says you must take a look. 
KUMAR: All right. Leave it on the window sill. 
The maids happy to be rid of the Stump put it on the window sill 
and run away. 
Perched precariously on the window sill, for the first time, the 
Stump is truly scared. Because union with her love may be at 
hand. 
Kumar walks off — down the steps. 
Kumar begins to sing their favourite song. 
The song. The Prince sings. 
The Stump reacts. 
Suddenly the Prince feels water drop on his hands. Drops of 
water. 
He reacts. Looks up. Shouts. 
KUMAR: Who is that crying at our song? 
Tears. 
Water drops on the Prince’s arm. 
Kumar climbs the wall from outside, and reaches the 
window-sill. : 
The Stump. Face in darkness. He can’t recognise the face. He 
touches it. 
Feels the tears. 
Jumps into the room. Picks up the Stump. 

KUMAR: Who are you? Man or demon? And why are you weeping at our 
song? 

Kumar takes the Stump to a lamp. He recognises his wife. He 
calls out. 
He embraces her. They both cry for joy. 

KUMAR: Tell me — tell me what happened... 

STUMP: Your sister. Took me to a picnic. Hurt me. Harmed me. A 
Cartman... 

KUMAR: All that later. How can you be complete again? Look at you! 
Oh you poor, poor thing! How can I heal you? 

STUMP: Take me back to the picnic spot. Those broken branches — those 
roots — those twigs may still be there. Tie them back properly. And 
pour water... 

KUMAR: Yes... Yes... 
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SCENE — 69 


Olappamanna. Exterior. Day. Morning. The cart is decorated 
and ready. Kumar carries the Stump into the cart. Seats it 
carefully. The Driver gets on. 

KUMAR: Fast now! Fast! But don’t hurt her, — 

The cart shakes at the speed. The Prince picks up the Stump holds 
on to it — 

KUMAR: Now faster! Faster. 

The cart rushes on. He talks to her. 

KUMAR: Now all will be well, my little flowering tree. All will be well. 
You will heal soon. We’ll be together again — and I’ll never let you 
out of my sight... 

Cart being driven ina frenzy. 
Close-up of the Stump, looking around, puzzled. 

KUMAR: Tell me! Tell me! Where is your picnic spot? 

STUMP: Near the bend in the river — 

KUMAR: All right — (To the Driver) Take the cart to the bend! 

He drives on. 


SCENE — 70 
The cart approaches the spot in the jungle. 
Kumar looks baffled. 


Lots of noise, dust, labour. 
There is no jungle left. In its place a huge palace is being built. 
Kumar dazed gets down. Watches all the activity. 
Close-up of wood being chopped. 
Wood being shaped. 
Columns being carved. 
He hears the voice of his Father, the village ‘Chieftain’. 
FATHER: Son! Son! 
Kumar turns, sees his Father, runs to him. The Father embraces 
him. There are tears in his eyes. 
FATHER: (Crying) Where have you been, son? We have been looking for 
you — We were so worried till Mala sent word — 
His words can barely be heard for all that noise. ° 
Points to the activity. 
PRINCE: But, Father, what is all this? 
FATHER: Oh that! That is the Pleasure Palace. I am building it for you. 
You can forget all your grief and live in it. 
PRINCE: But Father — the jungle — the jungle! 
FATHER: What jungle? 
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PRINCE: Which was here before — the woods — where are they? 

FATHER: We had to clear all that away, naturally. Look! 

He points. Panoramic shot of building activity. Land being 
cleared, etc. ) 

FATHER: We have cleared away all that wild jungle. It'll be a beautiful 
palace. You can choose anyone you like for a wife — It will be a big 
palace. Then around it will be a big garden. 

KUMAR: No! No! 

Father realizes he is talking to the air. He looks around. Kumar 
has gone. 

FATHER: (Calling out) Kumar! My son! 

But in all that activity the cart is lost. 


SCENE — 71 
Cart. Moving. Kumar is goingaw:. » hthe Stump. 
KUMAR: ...But they are replanting the vw... _—iI[t will be green all over 
again. There will be birds like bef«.. -- ind rains — and animals 
; and rivers flowing full and plenty — all be like it was before — 


happy — green — 
Camera pulls back to show the curt going down a road, across a 
totally barren, tree less landscape. 
The Stump listens, without a word. Tears. 
Is this ending on barren landscape too obvious? 
End on the Stump? 
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Selections From Mithuna 71 


Mahamaye 


1 


At first 
There was an element of truth in his belief 
That it was he who ruled her. 


Knowing the sign of success 

Through shyness when seen, though the face blushing red with 
expectation 

Beginning with the lips, growing into a kiss. 

The tongue tasting sweet to the tongue, 

Becoming a ticklish armpit, making one laugh, erotically, 
Not stopping there but becoming budding breasts, pride in zeal, 
Proceeding further to become the navel of pleasure, troubled, 
Surrendering to him, becoming pleasure, 

Still shyly, 

Growing confused 

When he learnt that unreachable portion of the back, 

The corners remembered while bathing, 

When the nook that was sacred to her too was surrendered 
Leaving mere shyness. 

Even after giving him all 

To say as if there is nothing left any more 

Without her knowledge, seeking in himself the sensuous, 
Exciting it, bringing it to the mind and rising 

Making even them to dance to his rage, soothing, 

Playing till perspiration breaks, forcing to work, 

Eroding self-control, : 

Ruling by subjecting her, 

Growing transparent, subject to fate, 

Speaking wildly in front of him, without care, 

Beyond her own limits, growing increasingly amenable, 

She blossomed till to blossom more seemed to die — 


One day, in the darkness beyond his reach, in pleasure 
What dropped out of his control 

Was made her own, secretly, the thief 

Hid, yet again like before 
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Became a bud. 
Grew quiet. 


Later, she, 
Mahamaye, 
Began to rule him. 
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At the Brahmi hour, one day, 

At the moment when silver was born, from the window 
Of the happy bed, seeing the hazy burnish of the sky 

In the drowsy eyes of her state, 

He grew restive 

Seeing the vast expansions that were beyond his control. 


What was there and what wasn’t in that vastness! 

The pup playing in the gutter, 

The orphaned calf 

The hungry fair teeth of the dark, destitute child that had begged 
Yesterday morning. 


There were the mice that writhed in pain 

Caught in her angry broom in the kitchen. 

There was the rogue cat that came for the milk in the evening. 
There was the lizard without tail. 

There was the mucous of the maid’s child to be wiped. 

What was there and what wasn’t in that immensity? 

There was an old woman too loaded with a basket full of 
vegetables. : 

Caught in the traffic at the market 

There was her aged father suffering from a stroke. 

There was the jasmine creeper brought and planted 

In the backyard yesterday. There was the cradle for her child to 
be born. | 

There was the nutmeg, the bay leaf and the sweet flag. 

While looking on in wonder at all 

That seemed to be there in that expanse 

He certainly did not like 

His own image as a servant in that scheme. 

He thought the victory to be a mere illusion. 
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He growled, he jumped, half-sat and gyrated. He meditated, 
shouted slogans, 

Wrote relentlessly to the reader’s voice, signed appeals, 
Became a good citizen. He sat knotting his thigh into 
Padmasana and tried to raise the Kundalini force to a thousand 
and six. 

Whatever he did his ostentation did not diminish, 

Nor did he feel free from passion. 

There was no sign of winning. 
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“Since this is so 

It shall be so.” 

To accept such truism he had to grow old, 

He had to become a babe of his darling daughter, 

Whose saliva needed wiping 

In that expanse after all the metamorphoses, 

Ultimately growing tired, becoming a toothless old man. 


The Nude King And The Hapless 
Woman 


Is it not said, 
“One should not fall in sight of the King 
For if seen there is no escape?” then listen. 


A woman fell 
That too when the King was nude. 


What is of interest is, 

This woman, come of age, 

Who was caught in sight of the handsome, nude King 
Who had bathed in rich fragrances 

Was some poor soul, 

Who hummed a song, a love song, 
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All by herself, 

Even as he saw her, 

How calmly, 

How lightly she walked past, 

That too Sayamkale, vanante, Kusumita samaye 

(In the evening, at the blossoming hour, in the forest) 


As though one should wonder if her eyes 
Saw the king or his proud that, thus. 


When a mere girl 

With lovely eyes and rich hair 

Walked quietly, thus, away 

Humming a love song 

As if she had seen nothing extraordinary. 

Our Bhupathi, who was the pathi, 

Lord of all on earth, 

Grew ill in the extreme. 

“Arrey! In what universe am I? 

In what times 

Do I, who am the scourge of enemies, live, or not live? 
Are these the shoulders that went on campaigns till now anc won? 
The Royal horse, the Royal elephant, 

The umbrella, the fan, the crown, let them be, 

Even that which lives by its own pleasure from birth, 
Is it real or false?” 


Thus amazed, not knowing much, 

Our Bhupathi, pinched it, 

Even so not comprehending was scared, feeling the earth under 
his feet 

Sinking, filtering, disheartened, 

Neither becoming Gomata, nor David, 

But like them stood 

Rounded, shrinking. 


If you fall in sight of the reigning Lord’s eyes 
You should fall thus. 
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Gandhi’s Chappals 


‘The Glory Of The British Empire Wore Out 

As the chappals made and worn 

By Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi of the spinning profession 
Gradually wore out. 


The chappals worn by that man on the last day 
That yet have some wear in them 
Still remain in the same state. 


After Reading Ramanujan’s Poetry 


To speak like Kuvempu 
One needs must have immense faith 
In one’s own stature. 


To sing like Bendre 
You need the intensity of the possessed, 
The cool vision of meditation. 


One should learn even as Narasimhaswamy 
To beseech harshly and in gentle tones offer 
Basumathi rice, Rasam, Vermicelli Kheer. 
There must still remain the taste 

In the colored araca and the betel leaves 
Even at such times as when they are scarce. 
One must go for walks with the beloved 

In public parks, knowing that there are bound 
To be the troubles of a rented house. 


There needs be the faith that in the hall of propriety 
Lies Moksha; and for this thrust, 
Sought from ancestors, to grow real for the self 
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It should mature in its own abode. 

Thus to grow sweet loosing the bitter 

Amidst pain and death, one needs strength for that, 
One needs to live to see one’s great grandchildren. 
One must wait long, for long, to plead like Masti. 


A feeling as if the thigh is knotted, but excitement; 

The intellect a knitted brow, but then the dedication; 

The desire to vault limits, but the vow in observing limits; 
The inner tumult must find the language of the sea 
Naturally, not receiving artificially, speech should fructify, 
To suffer like Adiga, to speak without melting. 

It needs a pleasing orthodoxy, gentle meditativeness, 

A belief of love, and a sense of surrender in the almighty 
To possess Puthina’s multi-toned devotion. 


But to write like you Ramanujan 

One should shy away from talking aloud; 

Yet, one should respect those who can talk thus 
Unashamedly. 

There must be the energy to speak 

The slang that the street urchins taught; 

There should be in this shameless energy 

The idiocy of whispering truth. 

There should be truancy even after the hair grows gray. 
For all|that, there should be friends 

Or lovers who would help retain it, 

For ever. 


For you to remain as you are and yet write 

You need maturity, vulgarity, playfulness, 

The intelligence to overcome rage while dressed like a fool, 
The cunning to remain a rascal 

For love, for courtesy, and for health too! 

To be able to write like you 

Making all these that were learnt with effort seem natural, 
Growing stolid without stature, Ramanujan, 

One should in constant study 

Learn to suffer pleasantly, and yet to retain its tenderness. 
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You became the cause 

Of the anonymous poetry of quick pleasure of a few, 
Who were happy with what they learnt, 

By teaching to write enough, 

Not to seem a plagiarist or a charlatan, 

Not to seem a bore, 

With no foam nor flash, 

To feel thankful, Guru, 

Tche! not to say that it is your fault. 


Your turns that suddenly appear 

In the whole poem’s pre-coital play 

Are like the amazing joy of growing amenable, 
He to her, she to him, 

Without effort, at some unexpected hour, 

Even in the semi-nude, 

Because there is not the intensity, the anxiety, the urgency, 
In loving as much the wife of every day: 

The nook and corner 

Of body and mind 

That one revealed to you as if by chance. 

But, Guru, to be able to write like you 

Truly, naturally, simply, 

We should not write like you, 

But live. 


The Gypsy And History 


There lies a hotel on the road 

To Yasna Polyana from Moscow, 

On which Old Man Tolstoy 

Had roamed in quest of ascension, 

Leaning on his stick, in the garb of a peasant. 
It is a grubby hotel. 


Under the cold sun of spring, one morning, 
In pre-Gorbi Russia, 
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Disbelieving what I saw on the pavement, 
In front of the hotel, I climbed down the car, 
Tea for an excuse, with me was an interpreter. 


Her shining eyes, 

The gray head with cute little plaits tightly combed, 
Around the neck the weight of her chain, 

In every chink the flash of jewels, 

Her face, wrinkled 

Like the sweet and sour mango growing wild, 
Seemed beyond history, nation and time. 

We were in the Soviet system of Brezhnev’s whim. 


She was a gypsy who roamed 
With all she owned on her back, 
With no home nor property, 
Ancient enough for the Saint of Polyana to have seen her. 
“Take care of your camera, your purse,” 
The interpreter warned. 


This Indian must have seemed safe 

To that ancient 

Who, curled like a cat under 

The cold sun, swathed warmly in a blanket, 
Seeming a multi-coloured clothes basket, 
Was situated temporarily: 

"It is said that these people once 

Belonged to your continent.” 
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Familiarly. 

Ah, how carefully 

She puts forth a tattooed hand 

Through the blanket — 

For friendship, for conversation, for money. 


The interpreter, standing with her 
Govt. Vanity pressed against her, 
Couldn’t comprehend this secret, 
Ancient gesture of ours 
Transcending continents. 


COME AND SEE MY CITY 
FROM HERE 
BY 
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Translated From Urdu 
By 


The Author 


A NOTE ON KHALID AHMAD’S PLAY 


By 
Asif Aslam Farrukhi 


Ahmed Faiz poem “If You Look At The City From Here,” which in Naomi 


halid Ahmad’s courageous and meaningful play derives its title from a Faiz 
K finest translation, concludes as follows: 


You cannot tell whether you see 

a group of revelers or mourners 

in the shadows dancing around the distant lamps, 
and from here you cannot tell 

whether the colour streaming down the walls 

is that of blood or roses. 


A footnote below the original poem in Urdu identifies Karachi as the city to 
be looked at. Faiz’s poem was written in 1965, and in Karachi’s subsequent life the 
distinction between blood and roses has become all the more blurred. Pakistan’s 
largest city, which prided itself on being a veritable cosmopolitan metropolis, the 
“city of bright lights,” has become, in recent years, the scene of ethnic violence 
fuelled by partnerships between the worlds of high politics and crime financed by 
drug money. The glittering neon-lights of the city are circled by dark shadows, the 
festering contradictions which perpetuate a vicious cycle of crime and violence. 
Millions of its citizens have been watching a lurid drama, unable to decide if it is 
the Theatre of the Absurd or the Theatre of Cruelty, a larger than life enactment 
which has taken over the entire city as its stage. In this sense, Khalid Ahmad’s 
Come And See My City From Here appears to me as a play within a play. One 
cannot distinguish where real life ceases and the play begins, or the streaming 
colour stops being a rose and begins to ooze out blood. 

It is a dramatic exploration of the violence going on within people and 
outside in the society. Its rootedness in the violence-infested contemporary society 
provides the structure of the play. The audience watches, so to speak, the play 
emerging and acquiring its shape from the raw, real-life situations faced by its 
characters. The brochure accompanying the play’s initial performance had a brief 
write-up describing how it originated from experiences narrated by members of 
improvising classes organized by Khalid Ahmad. What emerged on the stage was 
a highly effective piece of theatre. There was a sense of immediacy and relevance 
to the events unfolding on the stage. The audience which gave standing ovation to 
Khalid Ahmad and his team was not only applauding a brave and defiant act, which 
was obviously not entirely risk-free, but a highly relevant exploration through the 
theatre’s medium, of violence, torture and the related problems of a society which 
is not used to seeing them being played out on the stage. It was such a memorable 
performance that having witnessed it, I am not sure if I can relate in the same way 
to the play’s printed version as I did to its stage version. This is, of course, the 
age-old dilemma of plays. Iam not sure of Khalid Ahmad’s play has resolved the 
issue. Yet the play’s broad appeal remains undiminished. On stage or in script, the 
play’s voice rings clear as an invitation! Look at the city from here. 


SCENE — 1 


The Director is sitting with a group of actors which includes 
Tariq, Urfiand Sadia. The actors are picking up newspapers one 
by one from a pile lying in front of them. They are looking for 
news about violence in the city. When they find an item, they read 
it aloud. The Director takes notes from time to time. Asad starts 
reading a news item aloud. Halfway through, he throws the paper 
down in disgust and quickly walks out. He pauses at the door and 
turns towards the group. 

ASAD: Sorry...I think, I’ll go out and smoke. 

Leaves. Silence. 

SADIA: What’s happened to him? 

TARIQ: I don’t know, he seems restless. 

SADIA: How much longer do we have to wait? 

URFI: A few people have yet to come. 

DIRECTOR: In my brief experience in this country, I have learnt that 
waiting is an integral part of theatre here. (To Urfi) Cut out these 
news items. We might be able to use them. 

Tariq goes towards the window and lights a cigarette. 

DIRECTOR: (To Tariq) Is it raining again? 

TARIQ: Well, it’s drizzling. 

DIRECTOR:It’s amazing. It normally doesn’t rain so much in Karachi. 

SADIA: A good sign. Maybe, itll change the-people. 

TARIQ: What do you mean? 

SADIA: Maybe, they’ll become better...less aggressive. 

Saleem and Sohail enter and greet everyone. 

URFI: You have certainly taken time to get here! 

SALEEM: You are safe in here, my son! There has been trouble out there 
again. ~ 

URFI: What? Again? 

SOHAIL: Yes, and your Amma is worried about her little baby! 

SALEEM: O shut up, don’t tease him. 

SOHAIL: No, it’s true. I told her, don’t worry, he’s in a safe place. In such 
conditions, small children shouldn’t go out of their homes, son! 
They should sit in their Ammas’s laps. 

SALEEM: Stop talking rot! In any case, you are hardly the one who 
should be talking.(To Urfi, pointing towards Sohail) You should 

‘have seen him just now. He was pissing in his pants in front of the 
police. They had him down on his knees and crowing like a cock! 

DIRECTOR: What? Just now? 

SALEEM: Yes, yes; on our way here. 
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SOHAIL: Yes, the police are checking everyone in our locality. They 
stopped us. Saleem had his ID-Card, so they let him go. I was 
stopped. (To Saleem) Why are you laughing? 

SALEEM: (Laughing ) You should’ve seen his face...scared shit. 

SOHAIL: What about you? Have you forgotten how you jumped up with 
fright that day? 

SALEEM: When? 

SOHAIL: Arrey that day when we were gossiping at the street corner. 
Behind us a truck was unloading. He thought a bomb had burst. 
Jumped up and shot off like an arrow. 

SALEEM: You ran too! 

Zara enters. 
ZARA: Sorry, Iam very sorry. I was delayed. Is everyone else here? 
DIRECTOR: What happened? 

Zara speaks ina mixture of Urdu and English. 

ZARA: Well...it’s embarrassing...the car wasn’t at home. I stood outside 
to take a taxi. Bap Sahib created a real scene. Refused to let me take 
a taxi. 

SADIA: Well, obviously! How can you come alone in a taxi these days? 

ZARA: No, no, you don’t understand. That’s not his problem. It is 
something else. I am sure he thought that if I was 
kidnapped-widnapped, or something like that, he would have to pay 
ransom money. That’s his only concern in life. 

DIRECTOR: Aren’t you being a bit unfair? 

ZARA: Unfair? You must be joking! 

URFI: Everyone is here, Sir. 

DIRECTOR: Well, let’s start. 

SALEEM: Justa second. Ill have a drop of water. 

Goes towards the exit. 

DIRECTOR: There is a fellow waiting outside. His name is Asad. Ask 
him to come in. 

SOHAIL: Hey Saleem, while you’re at it, grab some cigarettes from the 
shop opposite. 

SALEEM: I won’t get any cigarette-wigarette just now. 

SOHAIL: Hey, listen... 

Sohail runs up to Saleem and whispers something to him. 

SALEEM: No, no, it’s already late. 

Sohail stares fixedly at Saleem and mumbles something. 
Suddenly, Saleem gets scared. Sohail moves towards him and 
Saleem moves back in fear. 

SALEEM: No, yaar...not yet, yaar...Stop it...don’t do it...not now...No, 

don’t...Please don’t...no...no...don’t...no... 
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A scene from Khalid Ahmad’s play, 1992. 


Sohail takes an imaginary rope in his hand and flings it around 
Saleem’s neck and pretends to strangle him till Saleem falls dead 
on the floor...a short silence...then everybody stands clapping 
and laughing. 

SADIA: Very good! 

TARIQ: Very good indeed! 

DIRECTOR: You are very good actors. 

SALEEM: (Laughs) Oh, we weren’t acting... 

SOHAIL: It is just a game we play. 

DIRECTOR: Anyway, it was very good...Well, let’s start...Let’s first 
introduce ourselves...Some of us don’t know each other...(A brief 
silence. Asad re-enters.)...5o...who’s first...anyone. 

TARIQ: They are shy. 

SADIA: Alright. Ill start...(She comes and stands before the others) My 
name is Sadia Ehsaan. Iam a social worker. I am associated with the 
“Women for Self-Help Group.” When I heard about your project, I 
was interested. I thought, that given my experiences, I could be of 
some help. 

TARIQ: What kind of social work do you do? 

SADIA: We mainly work with women...We deal with cases of daily 
violence against them. 

ZARA: So you are not really interested in theatre? 

SADIA: Well, I am interested! I acted a lot in college plays. But now Iam 
involved in something else...don’t have much time...I don’t even 
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know if Ican act anymore. But it is not necessary for me to act in this 
play...As I said, my experiences...my work... 

DIRECTOR: We can talk about that later. So...next...(Points to Tariq) 
You are...(Tarigq gets up) 

TARIQ: My name is Tariq Saeed...These days I have nothing to do...I 
came back from abroad two months ago...after twelve years...I got 
interested in theatre there...Infact, I did one or two short courses as 
well...and saw a lot of plays...That’s how I met Kamal Sahib. I told 
him I was interested in the theatre. He suggested that I come here. 

SALEEM: How does it feel to be back after such a long time? 

TARIQ: Everything has changed...dreadfully. This is not the same city 
anymore...anyway, that’s another story. (Sits down...Zara gets up 
and comes forward.) 

ZARA: My: name is Zara Rahman. I returned from America six months 
ago after completing a four-year course in Liberal Arts. My major 
was Theatre. Did Psychology and History as well. I have always 
been interested in theatre and classical dancing. In fact, dance was 
my first passion. Even took lessons for many years. But now, since 
I am not allowed to dance anymore, I suppose it will have to be 
theatre... 

DIRECTOR: Not allowed by whom? 

ZARA: Pappa the Great. 

DIRECTOR: How come you took lessons before? 

ZARA: I was allowed to then. 

DIRECTOR: What happened? 

ZARA: I don’t know. Maybe my father thinks I won’t get a proposal ...or, 
I don’t know...maybe he feels that he has to flow with the tide...He is 
such a big pillar of the establishment. For his daughter to perform 
publicly can be socially and politically embarrassing. 

TARIQ: What are you doing now? 

ZARA: Nothing as yet. Trying to weigh the possibilities. I mean...how 
would...you put it in Urdu...? 

SOHAIL: Why don’t you just speak in English? 

All laugh. 
SALEEM: Arrey, if she speaks in English, how will you understand? 
ZARA: Well, you know what I niean... 

Feeling embarrassed, she sits down. Asad gets up. 

ASAD: My name is Asad and, maybe, I am the most “out of place” person 
here. I’ve never had anything to do with theatre — did some writing 
at one time — but that was just by-the-way — Kamal Sahib’s friend 
— Khan Sahib, the editor of The Sun, told me that I should come here 
— Solam here. 
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DIRECTOR: I see...so what do you do? 

ASAD: Well, these days...nothing...I have joined the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

SALEEM: Shake hands...(All laugh...Asad sits down.) 

DIRECTOR: Urfi, what about you? 

URFI: But...I am not one of the actors, Sir! 

DIRECTOR: Doesn’t matter...now that you are going to be with us, you 
might as well introduce yourself. 

URFI: I worked for Khan Sahib in the press. He has asked me to be with 
Kamal Sahib and do whatever is needed. That is how I am here. 

SADIA: Very good, now you are one of us. 

(Urfi, with an embarrassed smile, resumes his place.) 

SALEEM: (To Sohail) Come bhai, it’s our turn now. 

They get up and take their positions. 

DIRECTOR: Have you come here together? 

SOHAIL: We always go together everywhere! We are old friends. 

SALEEM: Weare bosom buddies! 

DIRECTOR: So you are great friends, are you? 

SOHAIL: Well, I don’t know...Poor fellow, let him hang around me if he 
wants to. Where can he go without me? No, I don’t mind if he sticks 
to me! Let him, I say to myself. 

SALEEM: Abbey, get lost! A few punches and you will come to your 
senses! 

TARIQ: If you are so close, what was that all about? 

SOHAIL AND SALEEM: What was all what about? 

TARIQ: That hatred which surfaced just now during the improvisation. 

SOHAIL: That was acting bhai, what else do you think it was? 

SALEEM: Yes, that’s right. What else? 

TARIQ: Was it? 

SOHAIL: Of course, what else? (To Saleem) Naw, look at him. 

SADIA: How did you hear about this play? 

SALEEM: Urfi told us. He lives in our mohalla. 

SOHAIL: The Director had asked him to pick up a couple of tramps off the 
street. So here we are! 

DIRECTOR: Have you ever acted before? 

SALEEM: Yes, once or twice. In Gohar Rumani Sahib’s play. 

SOHAIL: He had two lines to speak, I had two and a half. He was very 
jealous of me. 

SALEEM: We got kicked out even from there... 

SOHAIL: With your kind of acting, it’s not surprising... 
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There is a knock on the door. Urfi opens it. An Old Man, an Old 
Woman, perhaps his wife, their teen-age son, Hasan, anda 
teen-age daughter, Adeela, enter 

DIRECTOR: Yes, who are you looking for? 

OLD MAN: Son, my daughter is frightened. There is firing outside. Can 
eo in? If you don’t mind, we would like to wait here for a 
while. 

ASAD: But the firing is at a distance. 

OLD MAN: Yes, son, but the child is very scared. She gets scared easily. 

All the actors are looking at them. 

DIRECTOR: Alright. You can sit in that corner. 

The family begins to sit. 

SADIA: Where do you have to go? 

OLD MAN: What can I tell you. We have got trapped. There is curfew in 
our area, Niaz Colony. We got late. 

DIRECTOR: O.K. No problem, you can sit and wait here. But quietly 
please. We will resume our work...Is there anyone left? 
-_.No?...Good... So, shall we begin our work with an improvisation? 
I want some of you to act out a violent scene. Something 
strong...something that you haven’t forgotten since your 
childhood...something that’s still very clear in your mind. 

Some actors get up and act as children who cruelly tease a 
wounded dog. They kick the dog, throw stones at if; etc. 
Suddenly, Urfi jumps up and tries to protect the dog. The dog 
gets away. Now the children forget the dog and start teasing Urfi 
instead. When it gets quite bad, the Old Woman from the newly 
arrived group starts wailing and crying. The actors stop and 
look at her perplexed. She, then, rushes towards Urfi and begins 
to caress him saying, "My child, oh, my child." 


Blackout 


SCENE — 2 


Break during rehearsals. People are standing around talking to 
each other. Zara and Tariq stand talking on one side; Saleem, 
Sohail and the Director on the other; Asad is sitting alone ina 
corner, smoking. Sadia is busy taking out some papers from her 
bag. Sometimes, we hear the conversation of one group, 
sometimes of the other. 

TARIQ: Now that I have started coming to the rehearsals, I feel slightly 

better. Otherwise, I had made up my mind to go back immediately. 
ZARA: Why? 
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TARIQ: I don’t know what’s happened to this place. I can’t understand 
anything. | 

ZARA: What has happened? 

TARIQ: You see, I went to meet this friend of mine, Mansoor. My 
childhood friend. Very close. Do you know what he did? 

ZARA: What? 

TARIQ; He refused to meet me. My dearest friend. My childhood friend. 

Sadia approaches them and hands over a paper to Tariq. 

SADIA: Read this. ' 

Tariq and Zara start reading it. While they are reading, we hear 
Saleem and Sohail from the other group. 

SOHAIL: (To the Director) But Sir, don’t you have a TT-VT? 

DIRECTOR: A what? 

SOHAIL: I mean a pistol-mistol? 

DIRECTOR: Who needs it? 

SOHAIL: (Pointing towards Saleem) He needs it. 

SALEEM: (Laughing) Shut up yaar, stop talking nonsense. 

DIRECTOR: (To Saleem) Whom are you thinking of killing? 

SOHAIL: (Also laughing) No one Sir...It’s for something else. But he 
really needs it. 

SALEEM: He is joking, Sir. 

SOHAIL: Alright, even a holster would do, made of good leather. (They 
both find this joke very funny). He’ll make do with that. 

DIRECTOR: What will you do with an empty holster? | 

SALEEM: Sir, he is just trying to be funny, that’s all. 

SOHAIL: O.K. Shall I tell him? Sir, he wants to strap a holster under his 
shirt and walk in front of the girls school. Girls get terribly 
impressed. 

-DIRECTOR: By an empty holster! 

SOHAIL: Yes Sir! It’s enough if they can see it...just a little bit under the 
shirt...He will stuff it with corn or something... 

Suddenly Zara’s voice from the other group rises. Saleem, Sohail 
and the Director’s voices subside. 

ZARA: My God, this is barbaric! 

TARIQ: There is a limit to backwardness and cruelty. 

SADIA: If you agree please sign here. 

They both sign and then start talking again. Sadia takes the 
paper towards Saleem, Sohail and the Director. The Director 
starts reading it. In the meanwhile, Tariq and Zara can be heard 
again. 

‘ZARA: Didn’t you find out, why he behaved like that? 
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TARIQ: Weil, let me tell you about that too. There is another friend of 
mine. He was with us in the University. Used to be a fiery leftist. 
Very radical and all that. Knows Mansoor also. He came to pick me 
up. His scene was also strange. A huge Toyota car. Air-conditioned 
house and all sorts of gadgets. He was only interested in finding out 
about the latest models of things in America during the two hours we 
were together. Anyway, I asked him, about Mansoor. He said, 
you’re a fool. You shouldn’t have gone to meet him. I asked him 
why? He said, don’t you know who he is and who you are? 

The Director almost shouts. 

DIRECTOR: O God, I don’t know what century they are taking us back to! 

SADIA: Would you sign here, please. (Then turning to Saleem and 
Sohail.) Would you like to sign? 

SALEEM: What is it? 

SADIA: A twelve-year-old girl has been sentenced to prison. The charge — 
is illicit sex. The fact is that she was raped. But since she can’t prove 
it, she has been charged instead. It’s a petition demanding her 
release. If you like, you can sign it too. 

SALEEM: O.K., we’ll sign. But what are signature campaigns going to 
achieve? (They both sign.) 

Urfi walks up to the Director. 

URFI: Sir, there’s a call for you. 

DIRECTOR: Excuse me. (Goes out) 

SALEEM: Hey Urfi bhai, what excellent tea you’ve made! 
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SOHAIL: Yaar, Urfi is good guy, isn’t he? 

SADIA: (Walking towards Asad.) Urfi alone is not going to make tea 
everyday. Everyone will have to take turns. (In the meanwhile 
Saleem and Sohail walk up to Zara and Tariq and join them.) 

SADIA: (To Asad) What are you thinking about, sitting here alone? 

ASAD: I was thinking that-I should not have come here. 

SADIA: Why? 

ASAD: Iam out of place here. In any case, how can a play help? 

SADIA: It’s just another front, that’s all. 

ASAD: Front against what? 

SADIA: Front against barbarism. Come on now, stop thinking and sign 
this petition. (He signs) Come and meet Zara. She’s such a sweet 
girl. Absolutely crazy. 

The two of them join the rest of the group. 

SADIA: (To Zara) So Zara Begum, hope you haven’t fought with your 
father today! 

ZARA: Oh, it was such fun. AsI was leaving home this evening, my father 
told me to be back before ten. I said to him, how is that going to help? 
What you are scared of, Ican do even before ten. You should’ ve seen 
his face. Shocked out of his wits. 

SADIA: Come on yaar, he is old. His values are different. Why do you 
upset him? 

ZARA: I just can’t stand his hypocrisy, yaar. It’s fine for him to watch 
mujras with his friends. God knows what else he does! That is 
alright, but Ican’t dance. He can send me to America on my own for 
four years. But here, he wants me to be back home before ten. (Urfi 
enters) 

SADIA: Urfi, have you signed this? (Goes to him and shows him the 
paper.) 

ZARA: What happened to that old woman last night? 

SALEEM: You mean those people who were scared of the firing last night? 

ZARA: Yes, didn’t she react strangely? 

TARIQ: I think, she was already scared. 

URFI: I saw them loitering around in this area again this evening. 

ASAD: What? Just now? 

TARIQ: Really? 

SOHAIL: Let me tell you something else. Yesterday there was no curfew 
in Niaz Colony. 

SADIA: (Surprised) Are you sure? 

SOHAIL: Yes, I asked one of my friends who lives there. 

SADIA: Which means they were lying! 

ASAD: I would advise you to be very cautious. 
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ZARA: Why? : 

ASAD: Because of the theme of your play. The times are very bad. 

SOHAIL: Come on yaar, don’t become too serious. 

SALEEM: This is just a play, yaar. 

ASAD: (Raising his voice) 1 know what I am talking about. (The Director 
enters) 

DIRECTOR: What’s the matter? 

TARIQ: Nothing, we were discussing something. 

DIRECTOR: Well, let’s start. Let’s go back to that first improvisation. 
At this point the teen-age boy, who had accompanied the family 
earlier, runs in. He is out of breath and frightened. Later, we 
learn that his name is Hasan. 

HASAN: They haven’t been here, have they? 

DIRECTOR: Who? 

HASAN: My parents and my sister? 

DIRECTOR: No. 

HASAN: Can’t find them. They’ve disappeared. Maybe those people 

have taken them away. 
Begins to run out. The Director grabs hold of him. 

DIRECTOR: Who are those people? Who took them away? 

HASAN: [asked them to wait for me in the verandah of the building across 
the road. I went to get some food. When I came back, they weren't 
there. I have looked for them everywhere. We are in danger. Those 
people are after us. I’ll go and look again. (Begins to leave. Asad 
stops him.) 

ASAD: You wait here. I’1l go and look. 

Goes out. Director makes the boy sit next to him. Sadia brings a 
glass of water. 

DIRECTOR: Who is after you? 

HASAN: The ones who took me away the other day. 

DIRECTOR: Took you away? From where? 

HASAN: From home. There was a raid on our house. 

DIRECTOR: When? 

HASAN: Three days ago. 

DIRECTOR: What happened? | 

HASAN: It was late at night. Everyone was asleep. I had an exam the next 
day. Sol was up studying... 

Improvisation: Three actors, pretending to be policeman, enter 
the stage. One interrogates the boy, while the others search the 
house. They ask Hasan about Munna, his elder brother. They 
want to know his whereabouts. Hasan tells them that he doesn't 
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know. In the end they drag him out of the house and take him to 
the police station. 

HASAN: Then they:put me in a lock-up. I was there for three days. 
Improvisation about torture ina police lock-up. Hasan is being 
interrogated about his brother Munna and beaten up badly. Then 
they let him go, after warning him that if Munna didn’t report 
within three days they would come for him again. 

HASAN: We don’t know where Munna is. Three days of reprieve are over. 
They’ll come for me again. That’s why we have fled from the house. 
There’s nowhere for us to go. Our relatives won’t hide us. We have 
been running from one place to another. We have spent two days at 
the railway station. 

Asad enters with the Old Man, the Old Woman and Adeela, their 
daughter. — | 

HASAN: Where were you? 

OLD MAN: We were in the shop across the road. Why do you get 
frightened so easily? 

DIRECTOR: Who’s your son? What does he do? 

OLD MAN: (To the boy) Have you told them? 

The boy nods in affirmation. 

DIRECTOR: Why are they looking for Munna? 

SALEEM: He’s very famous. Everyone knows him. 

DIRECTOR: Have you seen him? 

SOHAIL: No, but we’ ve all heard of him. 

OLD MAN: Tell me, son, which one of you is Nasir? 

They all look at each other in surprise. 

DIRECTOR: Nasir...there is no one here by that name. 

OLD MAN: (Disappointed) Oh... 

The Old Manand the Old Woman look at each other in surprise. 


- Blackout 


SCENE — 3 


Improvisation: 1947. Partition of India. Hindu-Muslim riots. 
Sound of a train in the distance. A woman enters the stage witha 
one-year old child. She is frightened and out of breath. She ties 
the child’s leg to an imaginary tree ina lonely place. She says to 
the child, "Stay here, don’t cry. I will soon be back, my darling." 
Then she hurries away. After a while, some people enter the 
stage chasing another man. They grab hold of him and, after 
ascertaining that he is Muslim, hack him to death. When they 
turn around, they see the child. They go near it, pick itup. Fora 
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while they are confused. Then they start laughing and playing 
with the child...End of improvisation. 

DIRECTOR: How old was he? 

OLD WOMAN: Must have been about a year old. 

OLD MAN: Imagine seeing blood at that age! 

OLD WOMAN: God knows what bad omen fell on him. 

OLD MAN: (Pointing to mother) It was all because of her. She is the one 
who abandoned him. | 

HASAN: Let’s not start this story again, Abba. 

OLD WOMAN: As usual, he blames me. 

OLD MAN: Yes, of course, why did you take him out of the house that 
day...(To the Director) I had instructed her not to. Ihad to go out for 
a while...I had given her.clear instructions that she should not step 
out of the house. No matter what happened. 

OLD WOMAN: What could Ido? There were riots all around. Our 
neighbourhood too was going to be attacked. It was dangerous. You 
left us alone in the house...to satisfy your lust. 

ADEELA: Mother, please don’t talk about it, what’s the use? 

OLD MAN: [had gone to Choudhry’s house to discuss the situation with 
the villagers. 

OLD WOMAN: Yes, and when I went there looking for you, I heard 
everything. 

OLD MAN: You are a liar. You imagine things. We had only gathered 
there to discuss matters. 

OLD WOMAN: I could hear a woman screaming inside... 

OLD MAN: You are mad...you’ve lost your senses. 

Mother covers her face and starts crying. Urfi brings a cup of 
water for her. She drinks it, then looks at Urfi closely. She 
caresses him. 

OLD WOMAN: What is your name, son? 

URFI: (Begins to leave) Urfi. 

Mother holds his hand and stops him. 

URFI: (Confused, scared and embarrassed) {have to...put this cup back. 

HASAN: Mother, let him go. 

OLD WOMAN: Isn’t he exactly like him? 

HASAN: (Angry) No, he is not like him...let him go. 

OLD MAN: She’s not in her right mind. She was always like this. That’s 
why he too became like that. 

DIRECTOR: Who? 

OLD MAN: Munna. 

DIRECTOR: What had happened to him? 

A brief silence. 
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HASAN: He had some strange traits. He was very shy. Excessively. Like 
a girl. Didn’t know how to move with people...Always sat 
alone...quietly...So much so that it had become a joke...When other 
boys made fun of him, he merely sat with his head bowed. He didn’t 
want to go to school. Didn’t want to study. Didn’t even have a 
friend. 

ADEELA: That is not true. He wasn’t like that. 

HASAN: (Pointing towards the sister) Yes, he was always friendly with 
her. He used to talk to her. I don’t know about what. About dolls, I 
suppose. He should have been born a girl. I don’t know what kind of 
notions people have about him these days. 

ADEELA: He always had more courage than any of you. You were the 
ones who were cowards. Went around bragging. Teasing your 
sisters. He never bullied me. Never snatched my doll. Is that why he 
was a coward? I saw how brave you were that day. 

HASAN: When? 

ADEELA: The day the incident about the photograph happened. The day 
Abba and Amma had gone out and your friends were going around 
shouting and misbehaving all over the house... 

Improvisation: Munna is sitting alone at home. Hasan ’s friends 
come into the room and start teasing him. He doesn’t say a word. 
Then one of them picks up Samina’s photograph from the shelf 
and says that she is having an affair with Saeed Bobby. They say 
something filthy about Samina. At this Munna jumps up. He is 
furious and violent. He grabs hold of one of Hasan ’s friends and 
pushes him. His friends run away...End of Improvisation. 

ADEELA: (Laughing) They ran like frightened mice...all of them. 

HASAN: My friends spared him that day because of me. 

ADEELA: And you stopped talking to him. 7 

HASAN: Yes, because he misbehaved with my friends. 

ADEELA: Your friends! Have you seen the look in their-eyes when they 
look at me?...Naked lust... 

OLD MAN: Shut up...you shameless, insolent creature! 

DIRECTOR: Who is Samina? 

HASAN: A girl in the neighbourhood. Everyone was surprised to see her 
photograph in Munna’s book. 

ADEELA: He had talked to me about Samina. He liked her, but never had 
the courage to talk to her. 

HASAN: Saeed Bobby was after her. She fancied him too. 

ADEELA: That’s also not true. She never fancied Saeed Bobby. 

HASAN: How do you know? 

DIRECTOR: Who is Saeed Bobby? 
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HASAN: Captain of the local cricket team. He was always in the forefront 
of everything. That day too everyone had been waiting for him...the 
day there was a riot in the mohalla. 

Improvisation: Sounds of rioting — Munna’s home. Munna’s 
brother and a cousin go to the window repeatedly and look 
outside. Munna’s mother tells them to sit quietly. They want to 
go out. She stops them since there is firing outside. They look for 
a bag which has weapons stored in it. Munna sits quietly ina 
corner. The brother and his cousin taunt him and tell him he 
should wear bangles since he is worse than a girl. Suddenly, 
Munna jumps up and runs out. Later some people come to the 
house with the news that Munna has done something very brave 
in the street and the attackers have run away. End of 
Improvisation. 

HASAN: Munna became a hero overnight. People started treating him 
with fear and respect. Those who taunted him started shying away 
from him. Girls started pining for him... 

Improvisation: Neighbourhood street. People are standing 
around. Munna passes by. Everyone greets him with respect. 
Girls whisper to each other. The cigarette seller refuses to take 
money from him. 

OLD WOMAN: (Suddenly, looking at the actors and shouting with rage.) 
You are the ones responsible...you made my son into what he is 
today...It’s all your doing... 

DIRECTOR: Since when has she been in this condition? 

HASAN: Since the day Dinoo Paanfarosh’s mother came wailing, with his 
widow and child. 

One actress becomes Dinoo’s mother, the other his widow. The 
widow pretends to carry a child in her arms — Dinoo’s mother 
addresses Munna’s mother. 

DINOO’S MOTHER: Congratulations, Anisa Begum. You have a brave 
son. My son wasn’t so brave. So he got killed. Your Munna killed 
him. I buried my son. I buried that coward. How brave your son is! 
I had invited you to come and see my son’s corpse. If you had seen 
it, you would have realised how bravely your son killed his enemy. 
Your son...He did the right thing...He punished him, didn’t he, for 
opening his mouth. Isn’t that why he cut off his tongue and sent it to 
us? Yes, saw his tongue. We allsawit. We got the message. We’ll 
never say anything now...never utter a word...(Pointing towards the 
child)...But he is a child. He has no sense, Anisa Begum. He might 
speak. So call your Munna and tell him to kill him...and Samina 
too...How will I look after them now...I am an old woman...So have 
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mercy on us...Tell your Munna to finish them off... have mercy on 
us...and kill them...then I will be quiet...You are God fearing 
people...You have even gone on Hqj...Tell your son to kill them...1’Ul 
endorse that...For God’s sake, ask your sonto kill them...I can’t bear 
to look at them... Then I’ll not say anything... You and I will settle our 
quarrel in the other world...not in this world...I will put my case 
before God in the other world...that’s where I will take my grievance, 
Anisa Begum, that’s where our dispute will be settled. 

MUNNA’S MOTHER: (Hysterically) No, no, it’s not true. 

DIRECTOR: (To Urfi) Take her to the other room. (Urfi takes her. Father 
follows. Brother and sister are left behind.) 

DIRECTOR: (To Hasan) Who is Nasir? Why were you looking for him 
here? 

HASAN: Nasir is a friend of Munna’s. Munna had given us his address 
and told us that in times of distress we should go to Nasir for help. 
But when all this happened and we went looking for Nasir, we 
discovered that Nasir himself had left home two months ago and 
nobody knew where he was. Disappointed, we were going back, 
when a boy from the neighbourhood approached us and told us 
confidentially that if we wanted to meet Nasir we should come to this 
place...that he comes here for rehearsals every evening...(Father 
calls out from another room) 

OLD MAN: Adeela, come inside. 

She leaves. 


Blackout 


SCENE — 4 


Saleem and Sohail are sitting on one side, chatting. Asad is 
restlessly walking up and down. Tariq is sitting quietly and 
thinking. 
SALEEM: (Whispers to Sohail) No yaar, that can’t be! 
SOHAIL: Yaar, I am telling you the truth. 
SOHAIL: How did he ‘fit’ her, yaar. 
SALEEM: Well, the trick worked. He used to roam outside her house 
everyday...dressed like Rambo. He made sure she saw his gun. 
SOHAIL: You mean he carried it openly? 
SALEEM: No yaar. He kept it under his jacket. But in such a way that one 
could see it. You know the kind of jacket the Afghan Mohajirs wear. 
That and leather boots. 
SOHAIL: You bloody idiot, that’s not the Rambo dress. That’s the dress 
of commandos. Didn’t you see Terminator II? 
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SALEEM: Yaar, a Rambo film is showing again these days at Relax 
Cinema. 

SOHAIL: Forget Rambo-Shambo, that’s old stuff. Now you go and see 
Universal Soldiers...What fighting they show! That scene in which 
they kill a man with a jet of water...Wow! 

SALEEM: But it’s not che same thing as Rambo, yaar. That was original. 

Urfi enters. 

SALEEM: Arrey yaar, aren’t you getting us tea today? 

URFI: Come on yaar, tea is the only thing on your mind all the time. 

SALEEM: Alright, then go and bring it from the shop outside. 

SOHAIL: Here, take this money and go to the paan shop across the road. 
Ask for a packet of cigarettes and two Kalishinikovs. 

Urfi leaves. They laugh. 

ASAD: (Angry) Isn’t there any other joke you can think of? 

Brief silence. Asad lights another cigarette and continues his 
restless walk. 

TARIQ: (With a vague smile) My younger brother also speaks that 
language. Because I was away for the last twelve years, I haven’t 
learnt it. That’s why I feel like an outsider. There are new groups, 
new friendship. I don’t know where I fit into 
them...Outsider...Maybe that’s why Mansoor refused to meet 
me...(Pause) I was so excited. I knocked at his door. He opened the 
door and stood in front of me. But he didn’t say a word. Just stared 
at me. I said — Yaar Mansoor, don’t you recognize me? Abbey, Iam 
Tariq yaar. But he only stared at me, silently. Then he closed the 
door on my face and went in. There was a strange look in his eyes. 
Can’t even call it hatred. I don’t know what it was. Or maybe it 
wasn’t anything. Only he knew that we didn’t speak the same 
language anymore. 

Zara enters. 

ZARA: Where is everybody else? 

TARIQ: Director Sahib is with that family. I don’t know where Sadia is. 

SALEEM: She is also with them. 

ZARA: You mean those people haven’t gone? They are still here? 

TARIQ: Yes, they spent the night here. The old woman was in a bad state. 
It wasn’t possible for them to leave. 

ZARA: Poor souls! 

Voices of Director and Sadia backstage. Both enter. 

DIRECTOR: Why don’t you understand? How can I allow them to stay 
here? It’s not my house. I am myself... 

SADIA: Yes, but can’t you see the state she is in? They’re in danger. 
They’ re in trouble. 
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TARIQ: What happened? 

SADIA: They are pleading to be allowed to stay here for a while. 

ASAD: What? Here? How is that possible? 

SADIA: Why not? 

ASAD: Don’t you realize the danger? 

SADIA: Look, in the first place, there isn’t the kind of danger you imagine. 
Especially in this part of the city. 

ASAD: (Almost screaming) Ihave reasons for what I am saying. 

SADIA: Look Asad Sahib, eveh if there is danger, there is also something 
called human concern. On the one hand, you appear very concerned, 
you do plays about the violence in the city. On the other hand, there 
are people right before you who are in trouble and... 

DIRECTOR: Madam, you are confusing art with social work. Both are 
equally important. But each has its own place. I know that these 
people are in trouble. Hundreds of other people in the city are in 
trouble as well. But because of this I can’t open a refugee camp in 
this house. Besides this house is not my own house...In any case, I 
can’t stop doing my own work. And JI consider my own work to be 
equally important. 

SADIA: Well then, just give me two day’s time. Let them stay for two 
days. Then I will make some arrangement. The responsibility will be 
mine. . 

URFI: Sir, they can stay in the room in the backyard. Nobody will find out. 

DIRECTOR: Alright, if you insist, Pll allow them to stay for two days. 

SADIA: Thank you. 

DIRECTOR: Well then, let’s get back to work. [have an idea. Letus make 
Munna’s story the subject of our play...that is if all of you 
agree... How do we take this story forward...any suggestions? 

SADIA: We should go out and gather information about him. 

DIRECTOR: No, I don’t-think that’s necessary. We're not making a 
documentary on him. We are only drawing material from his life for 
our story... 

TARIQ: The most important point is how Munna changed from a shy, 
introverted young boy to a creature who could cut off somebody’s 
tongue. 

ASAD: Let’s focus on that moment when for the first time Munna came 
face to face with murder and blood. 

Some actors start mumbling something and laughing among 
themselves. 

DIRECTOR: (To Asad) What is the matter, why are you laughing” (To the 
other actors) What is it? Why are you laughing? 

ASAD: Munna, it’s Munna they are laughing at. 
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DIRECTOR: Why? 

ASAD: Ask them what happened? 

DIRECTOR: (To the actors) Tell us what happened. 

Suddenly the actors become serious, and pretend to walk towards 
Munna. 

ACTOR I: Munna, come with us. 

MUNNA: (Hesitates) Where? 

ACTOR II: Dinoo has talked. Has told them everything. We’ll have to 
take care of him. 

Munna hesitantly joins them. They go and knock on a door. 
Dinoo opens the door. They drag him out and start beating him. 
One of the actors pulls out a pistol and points it at Dinoo. Then 
he suddenly changes his mind and hands over the pistol to 
Munna, saying "Munna, you will do this job." Munna takes the 
pistol. He points it at Dinoo. But can’t fire. Dinoo begins to 
grovel. Munna kicks him and then lets him go. The others laugh 
at him and call him a faggot. Munna rushes out. 

DIRECTOR: So, Munna couldn’t kill that man? 

ASAD: No, but he came back to the scene after an hour. 

Munna returns. He isa changed man. He has a different walk, a 
different gait. He has a small box in his hand which he gives to 
one of the actors. The box contains Dinoo’s tongue. 

MUNNA: (To an actor) Send this to his family. 

The actor screams. The other actors are also terrified. Munna 
goes to the one who had taunted him. 

MUNNA: Hold your tongue in future. (Turns to leave, then stops.) And 
you two, come and see me in the evening. I have some work for you. 
(Leaves) 

ASAD: After that Munna couldn’t escape violence. Because he decided 
that he would never allow anyone to laugh at him again. Violence 
became a need...his inner need...he craved for it, like an addict 
craves for alcohol. He snatched it away from others..for himself. 
Wanted it all for himself. And each time in greater quantities. 

Improvisation: Some actors beat up a person and torture him. 
When Munna gets there he drags the victim from the others and 
tortures him brutally. Munna’s mother enters. She is hysterical. 

OLD WOMAN: (Shouting) This is not true...These are all lies... This not 
fair...My child was never this like... These are all distortions...Have 
fear of God...Do not malign my son... 

Zara and Sadia try to hold her down and calm her saying, "This 
is not your son’s Story...This is just an imaginary story"... But the 
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Old Woman's hysteria keeps increasing...She pulls and tugs at 
the clothes of the actors...Suddenly Asad shouts. 

ASAD: Stop it...be quiet...This is all true...Are you listening?...This is all 
true, there is nothing false about it... Your son has done all those 
things...He is crazy...goes mad at the sight of a victim...And let me 
tell you something more... Your son is not satisfied with inflicting 
small tortures...Do you know what his favourite pastime is? He 
beats up his victim till he bleeds all over and then he makes the 
victim lie down on hot dry sand. Then he rubs some medicine on his 
body so that the sand becomes hard. And then he scratches it with a 
piece of tin foil...and goes on scratching and scratching...and the 
victim screams with pain and he... 

As Asad goes on speaking, he becomes hysterical himself. The 
Old Woman breaks down completely. The Director grabs hold of 
Asad and shakes him... Brief silence during which we only hear 
the Old Woman crying... 

DIRECTOR: (To Asad) How do you know?...Who are you? 

Asad looks at the Director for a while. Then he frees himself from the 

Director’ grasp and leaves. 


Blackout 
INTERVAL 


SCENE — 5 


The Director, Tarig, Sadia, Saleem and Urfi are sitting around. 

SADIA: Did you know who he was? 

DIRECTOR: No. Jamshed Sahib had only told me that he knew a young 
man by the name of Asad who could be useful in our workshop. 

SADIA: Do you think he knew anything about Asad? 

DIRECTOR: I don’t know. 

TARIQ: His presence here can be very dangerous. 

SADIA: God knows why he has been coming here! 

DIRECTOR: Do Munna’s parents know? 

SADIA: Yes, his mother had guessed that he might be Nasir. She is 
desperate to know what has happened to her son. 

SOHAIL: I was suspicious from the very beginning. I thought that there 
was something strange about him. 

SALEEM: Oh, go on, you had no idea who he was. 

SOHAIL: But, yaar, he doesn’t look like that. Seemed like such a straight 
fellow. 

SALEEM: Come on now, nobody looks like anything. All that is 
nonsense. Don’t you remember Hamid’s brother? He looks like a 
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simple fellow. But what a terrorist he is! The whole nei ghbourhood 
is petrified of him. 
Asad enters. Everyone stares at him in silence. 

ASAD: (Sitting down) Why don’t you ask me something? Why are you all 
silent? 

DIRECTOR: Is your name Nasir? 

ASAD: Yes. 

SADIA: Why have you been coming here? 

Asad doesn’t reply. 

DIRECTOR: Where is Munna? 

ASAD: I don’t know. 

SADIA: Look his mother wants to know... 

ASAD: I don’t know where Munna is...I left him months ago. 

DIRECTOR: Were you with him? 

ASAD: Yes, for a while. 

DIRECTOR: Then what happened? 

SADIA: Then he must have made his own gang...must have clashed on the 
division of the booty. 

DIRECTOR: Look Asad Sahib...or Nasir Sahib...you have deceived us. 
God knows why. I don’t know why you have been coming here. But 
I am responsible for everyone here. We have only got together to do 
a play. I would request you not to come here again. 

SADIA: Why have you been coming here? To frighten us? To threaten us? 
Or to tell us that no place is... 

ASAD: No, no, no...To tell you that I have committed a murder... With my 
own hands...killed an eleven-year old girl...She was like a 
flower...had never harmed anyone...She didn’t even understand why 
she was being murdered...that is what I have been coming here to tell 
you...and couldn’t bring myself to tell you till now. 

SADIA: Why, what is so strange about that? Isn’t that your job? 

ASAD: I had never shed blood before. I was so proud of that. I was 
considered an expert kidnapper. Each attempt of mine was a 
success. I used to plan my kidnappings in such a way that there was 
never any need for killing or bloodshed. Always kept my captives in 
comfort, received the ransom in time and released them. Calculated 
and planned. Precise, like a surgeon in the operation theatre. And 
that is why I broke away from Munna and his gang. Their ways were 
crude — ugly — I couldn’t bear ugliness. They were barbaric and 
inhuman and I didn’t want to be a part of them. I always thought I 
was different from them...till the moment of the murder. 

DIRECTOR: Then how did this murder take place? 
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ASAD: I got scared, lost my nerves. For three days, she was in my 
captivity. I looked after her myself. Then all of a sudden the police 
surrounded us. For the first time, my planning had failed. We 
decided to run away. My partners wanted to finish her off. I forbade 
them to do so. I asked all of them to leave the house. Then I went 
into her room. To see her, to tell her, to watch her smile. And there 
I found that I had committed the greatest mistake of my life. The 
greatest act of negligence. My diary was lying there and she was 
reading it. It had my name, the name of my friends, some addresses, 
other details. Now, that girl knew everything. She was a death 
warrant for us...I was confused, didn’t know what to do...All of a 
sudden, I heard police sirens all around... lost my nerve...I took out 
a pistol...and... 

SADIA: And you killed her, killed an eleven-year old girl, to save your 
comrades. 

ASAD: (Shouting) It was the fault of the police, they shouldn’t have 
surrounded us. They knew that the girl’s life was in danger...God, I 
was frightened...I was scared...all the fears of a lifetime had gathered 
into that single moment. 

DIRECTOR: Does the rest of your gang know that you are here? 

ASAD: No. But they must be looking for me. Must be thinking that I'll 
have them arrested. Because I have left them. 

DIRECTOR: Why? 

ASAD: Because I’ve failed...failed once again. Failed inspite of all my 
hard work and intelligence. Just as I had failed before. 

DIRECTOR: What do you mean? 

ASAD: I always stood first in my class. Always studied very hard. 
Because of my father. He pushed me to study day and night. My 
father was aclerk. He had some dreams. Small dreams. That I get a 
degree...get a white collar job somewhere, so that he too could 
become respectable. He looked at each and every bit of my 
homework, each and every lesson...and I studied day and night, 
suppressed all my desires. I wanted to play the flute. But in our 
house there was no place for those things. We only talked of studies 
and exams and question papers...And then, when I went into the 
world with my certificates to realize my father’s dreams, I 
discovered that my education was of no use...that you cannot get a 
good education in the free school in the neighbourhood...that coming 
first in that school was no good. 

SADIA: So you adopted the way of violence...kidnapped people for 
ransom...started taking-revenge on the whole of society, even killing 
those who were innocent. 
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TARIQ: Violence breeds more violence. 

ASAD: Yes, violence breeds violence. But violence is not only physical 
pain and bloodshed. I have suffered violence every minute of my 
life. That neighbourhood of oppressive, congested houses where I 
live. Where the stench from open gutters enters your very being. 
Where shit from the open sewers floats into your house with the rain 
water. And then the bus ride from that neighbourhood to the centre 
of the city. Herded inside like cattle, the stink of human sweat 
becomes one with the stink of the gutter. And then a job 
interview...in some air-conditioned office, before a smug, 
complacent boss, who makes fun of your English with a smile on his 
face, and whose air-conditioned car is waiting downstairs...equipped 
with a chauffeur. Once I was walking on the road after one such 
interview, thinking about that boss and about his easily earned 
wealth. It was raining. A Pajero went past, drenching me with 
muddy slush from head to foot, and the guards sitting in the Pajero, 
who had guns in their hands, roared with laughter. Isn’t that 
violence? 

SADIA: Thousands of people live like that. But they don’t adopt your 
path. 

ASAD: Yes, I would have done the same. Spent my life without 
protesting, like a herd of speechless animals. If only they hadn’t 
killed my father...if they hadn’t murdered him. 

DIRECTOR: Your father was murdered? 

ASAD: Yes, he had had a heart-attack. We were taking him to the hospital 
in an ambulance. Every minute mattered. And then at one point, we 
had to stop for fifteen minutes. There was a traffic jam because some 
VIP was passing by. Despite the screaming siren of the ambulance, 
they did not let us go...and... 

Silence. He gets up and goes towards the door, then turns. 

ASAD: I’ve done a great deal of thinking in the last couple of days. 
Perhaps the only reason for my not having shed blood earlier is that I 
had a sense of beauty — inspite of living in the gutter. Perhaps this 
death wouldn’t also have mattered so much, had she not been an 
innocent child...But after that I failed...I failed very badly. 

Proceeds towards exit. 

DIRECTOR: Why did you come here? Just to tell us this? 

ASAD: Yes, to tell you this and to present myself before this jury. (Points 
towards the audience.) Which other court can I goto? 

Leaves. 


Blackout 
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SCENE — 6 


Same place. Evening. There has been an electricity failure. 
Adeela and Urfi are sitting, talking by candlelight. 

ADEELA: So, you are also going to act in the play? 

URFI: I don’t know. Kamal Sahib wants me to. 

ADEELA: I wish I could also act ina play. 

URFI: Why don’t you come downstairs? 

ADEELA: Father won’t let me. He doesn’t allow me to leave the room. 
That day when he found me talking to you, he shouted at me. 

URFI: When he goes out you can come down — when the rehearsals are on 
— Ill talk to Kamal Sahib. 

ADEELA: Silly, if my father finds out, he’ll hack me to pieces. 

URFI: And your brother? 

ADEELA: He’s not interested. Just goes around with a sour face all the 
time...like this. 

Imitates her brother. Urfi laughs. 

ADEELA: So, let me see how you are going to act...Do it for me... 

URFI: What? 

ADEELA: Say a few lines — I want to see you act. 

URFI: I can’t just get up and act... 

ADEELA: I bet you can’t act. You look stupid. You don’t look like a hero 
at all. 

URFI: Silly, there are no heroes in this play. 

ADEELA: No heroines either? 

URFI: There are no heroines either. 

ADEELA: Oh, what kind of a play is it? 

URFI: You won’t understand. 

ADEELA: Why not? 

URFI: Because you are stupid... Why are you laughing? 

ADEELA: I am laughing at you...(Gets up and moves towards the 
window.) It’s such a lovely evening outside...such lovely rain. 

URFI: It caused an electricity failure, the rain. 

ADEELA: So what... You know, I am actually happy that I had to leave 
home. At least I got out. Saw the world. Otherwise I never get to 
leave the house. Only to my aunt’s place sometimes...I feel so 
suffocated...One day, I’ll run away. 

URFI: Stupid! 

ADEELA: No, honestly. One day Ill run away...I’ll show these people. 

The Director’s voice is heard from a distance. 

DIRECTOR: Urfi...Urfi Sahib...Where are you? 

URFI: (Calling out loud) I am here. (Adeela runs towards the exit. Urfi 
follows her.) 
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URFI: Listen, will you come tomorrow? 

ADEELA: Don’t know...can’t say...(Leaves. The Director enters with a 
coffee mug in hand.) 

DIRECTOR: When do you think the electricity will come back? 

URFI: I don’t know, Sir. 

DIRECTOR: Have some coffee. It’s over there. 

URFI: (Smiling) Thank you, sir. I don’t drink coffee. 

DIRECTOR: And do you smoke? 

URFI: (With an embarrassed laugh) No sir! 

DIRECTOR: Oh, so no bad habits? This is not right at all...(Urfi 
laughs.)...You look happy today...Good...you should always have a 
smile on your face. It’s so depressing to see the faces of all of 
you...There’s something strange...I see in boys here...I am not 
talking about the spoilt sons of the newly rich...but boys from your 
area. Now, take Saleem and Sohail, for instance. They joke all the 
time. But if you look into their eyes...full of complaint and 
questions...I do not have the answers to those questions and it upsets 
me. When I come back here every two years to direct a play, I 
wonder if I’1l stay back this time. But when I am here, I start feeling 
restless and go back. 

URFI: Sir, why do you come here every two years to direct a play? 

DIRECTOR: I don’t really know. I often ask myself that question. Work, 
I get there too. Maybe, I come here because, inspite of all the 
facilities, the kind of work being done in the west these days is cold, 
it has no intensity. Here I work with non-actors. There are 
absolutely no facilities and yet there is a certain intensity. 

URFI: So why don’t you stay back, sir? 

DIRECTOR: Yaar, who has the time for theatre in this country? What 
place is there for a person like me in this society? All you can do here 
is make money — and that unfortunately is not my specialisation. 

URFI: Sir, why have we stopped the rehearsals since yesterday? Aren’t we 
going to rehearse any more? 

DIRECTOR: No, no, of course, we are going to rehearse. I have only 
suggested a break for two, three days. Based on whatever we have 
done so far, I thought I should start writing a script, so that we can 
start rehearsals with a script. Besides, after the incident with Asad, 
all of us are a bit upset. I thought a break would be a nice idea. 

URFI: Sir, do you think he will come again? 

DIRECTOR: No, I don’t think so. 

URFI: Why did he come here, Sir? 

DIRECTOR: I don’t really know. What do you think? 

URFI: I don’t know, Sir. 
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Voices are heard from off-stage. Adeela’s father is screaming at 
her. He is probably beating her up. Urfi is pacing up and down 
nervously. He looks at the Director helplessly. The Director 
rushes out. 

DIRECTOR: (Off-stage) Stop it. Stop all this. I don’t any want nonsense 
in this house. If you want to live here, live quietly or else leave at 
once. Are you listening? Leave this house at once. 

Urfi is sitting holding his head. There is silence. Tariq enters 
during this confusion. The Director returns. 

TARIQ: What happened? 

DIRECTOR: It is the same family...the one staying here...creating a 
nuisance. I suppose, I’1] have to do something about them. 

TARIQ: Well, they have already been here for more than three days. 

DIRECTOR: It’s just that I can’t bring myself to ask them to 
leave...(Pause) Have a seat...What made you come at this time...We 
aren’t rehearsing today. Didn’t you get the message? 

TARIQ: Yes, I got the message. It’s something else, I have come 
for...Asad came to see me yesterday. 

DIRECTOR: You mean at your house? 

TARIQ: Yes...there’s a message for you...He wants permission to come to 
the rehearsal just one more time. 

DIRECTOR: Has he asked you to tell me this? 

TARIQ: Yes. He realizes that his coming here is not right. But he wants 
permission to attend just one more rehearsal. 

DIRECTOR: Well, for that I'll have to consult... 

Zara rushes inand sits holding her head in her hands. 

DIRECTOR: What’s happened? 

TARIQ: What’s happened, Zara? 

ZARA: It’s alright. I'll be fine. 

DIRECTOR: What is it? 

ZARA: I don’t know what to do. I just don’t understand what I should 
do...I went out with Adil this evening. Just to avoid the tension at 
home. 

DIRECTOR: Who is Adil? 

ZARA: He is the son of my father’s colleague...the one he wants to sell me 
off to... The pressure has been on for a long time. Today I decided to 
go out with him...Do you know what the scene was? All these people 
gathered at the beach...shouting and misbehaving...drunk out of their 
minds...and then they started their game...you know what 
game?...Colliding into each other’s cars...they banged the sides of 
their cars against each other...made strange noises...and the 
expressions on their faces...it was frightening. Perfectly fine, new 
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cars. The idea was not to let the others overtake you, so they banged 
their cars into each other...After a while I felt sick... asked Adil’s 
chauffeur to drop me home. I got off here on the way. 

URFI: Must have been stolen cars. 

ZARA: I don’t know...Another attempt at reconciliation with my parents 
down the drain... You know, this is his idea of a son-in-law. God, I 
hate him. I hate them all. 

Pause. 

TARIQ: (With an ironical laugh) Either I have gone mad, or this is not the 
city lused to know. I went to visit my old college this morning. There 
was a professor in our time who is now head of the department. I was 
sitting with him in his room. I was talking to him when suddenly, I 
heard gunfire outside. I jumped up. The head of the department 
smiled and told me calmly that it was nothing serious. The final year 
results had been declared and the students were celebrating. I 
looked at him for a while and then left the room. 

URFI: Well, they fire guns at weddings also. 

TARIQ: When we finished college, we had organized a musical 
programme. 

ZARA: How can you do that now? Don’t you know that music is haraam 
in this country? 

TARIQ: Does that mean you go around firing on campuses? 

ZARA: Well, of course. Music is haraam. Firing isn’t. 


Blackout 


SCENE — 7 


Sadia, Tarig, Sohail, Saleem and Hasan are doing an 
improvisation in which Sadia as Samina — Munna’s wife — is 
being attacked by the Saeed Bobby gang. She screams, shouts for 
help, and calls for Munna. They laugh and tell her that Munna is 
dead. Samina has her baby in her arms — they take the baby from 
her and throw it around — laughing. She breaks down. The men 
close in on her and all of a sudden Sadia screams and rushes out 
of the improvisation. The Director and Saleem go to comfort her, 
but she pushes them and runs off. Zara follows her. 
TARIQ: What’s happened to her? 
SALEEM: She suggested this improvisation herself. 
DIRECTOR: All of you get very violent while doing the improvisations. 
You forget that you are only acting. Our purpose is not to really hurt 
anyone. 
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SOHAIL: But Sadia herself said that we shouldn’t hold back — we should 
bring out the ugliest aspects of our personalities. 

SALEEM: How did she think of this scene? 

DIRECTOR: Well, today, she had this case at work — her organisation had 
received news about a woman who had killed her child and 
committed suicide. The woman’s name was Samina and after 
investigations they found that she was Munna’s wife. This morning 
Sadia called me and told me about it — she has been very upset since 
then. 

HASAN: (Shocked) Samina is dead — gone — and the child too — 

He tries to run out, but the Director steps him. 

DIRECTOR: No, you won’t tell them — Have you gone mad — do you 
want to kill your mother? 

HASAN: But Munna is also... 

ASAD: (Entering) No, Munna is alive. 

HASAN: But in the last scene they said... 

ASAD: They were lying — to break Samina. I know that he is alive — at 
least till yesterday he was alive. 

Sadia enters with Zara. 
SADIA: Iam sorry — Iam very sorry. 
Tariq, Sohail and Saleem go to her. 

TARIQ: Please forgive us...maybe we got too carried away while acting 
and were rude. 

SALEEM: It was not meant to hurt you. 

SOHAIL: We hope you didn’t mind. 

Sadia shakes her head. 

DIRECTOR: Well, anyway, we shall stop here for today. I think everyone 
needs to rest. 

SADIA: No — we must finish this scene — we can’t leave it incomplete — 
please don’t worry about me — I’m fine. 


TARIQ: But... F ; 
SADIA: No, please — I insist. 
Silence. 
DIRECTOR: How do you know that this incident was the reason for her 
suicide? 


SADIA: No, I don’t know. The report I saw in my office only stated that a 
woman by the name of Samina, who was Munna’s wife, killed her 
child and then killed herself. 

ZARA: Well, then such an incident never happened. Maybe... 

SADIA: No — it did happen — because when I made enquiries at the 
police station — she had filed a report there — she claimed she had 
been raped. 
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ZARA: Then what happened? 

SADIA: Exactly what always happens in a police lock-up. 

Improvisation: Two policemen drag Sadia/Samina and put her in 
the lock-up — they tell her that unless she can prove she was 
raped, she will be charged with "Zina" and would have to stay 
here. They abuse Munna — thena senior officer comes — looks 
lustfully at Samina — tells the other two officers to take leave 
saying he would be on duty that night. The three laugh crudely. 
Sadia cringes — terrified. 

DIRECTOR: But according to your report the suicide didn’t take place in 
jail. 

SADIA: No. She succeeded in getting away. 

DIRECTOR: How? 

SADIA: I don’t know. Maybe, she had some jewellery on her — her 
husband was a rich man by then. 

DIRECTOR: Then why the suicide? 

SADIA: The details are meaningless — obviously, after failing to get any 
support from the law agencies, she was once again at the mercy of 
those barbarians. 

Improvisation: Some actors go towards Sadia/Samina in a 
threatening manner. She suddenly pulls out a knife and points it 
at herself saying, "If you take another step forward, I’ll stab 
myself." The men then start saying, "Think of your child, Samina, 
think of your baby — you must think of your child," and close in 
on her. 

DIRECTOR: And this must have become a routine for her. 

The same men again surround her as they say, "Your child, your 
child." She starts laughing hysterically and pointing towards a 
bundle, says, "Look there, look at that body, that is my dead 
child." Then she stabs herself with the knife. 


Blackout 


SCENE — 8 


All the actors are sitting and waiting. Saleem and Sohail have 
not yet arrived. 
SADIA: It’s already half an hour late! 
ZARA: I thought we’ll get off early today — so I asked a friend to come 
home. 
TARIQ: Can’t we do this scene without them”? 
DIRECTOR: No — this scene needs more people. 
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ZARA: At the drama school where I studied, the first thing they taught 
actors was the importance of punctuality — there was no question of 
arriving late. 

Saleem and Sohail enter — casually chatting. 

DIRECTOR: Is this the time to come? 

SALEEM: Sorry Sir, we got late. 

ZARA: You have wasted so much of our time — nobody here seems to care 
about other people’s time. 

SALEEM: Yes. It’s very easy for you to say that. Do you know how we 
come here? First, we catch a bus till Saddar — then we take another 
bus which drops us about a mile away — from there we walk till here. 

SALEEM: If our father also had a Honda car, we would have got here on 
time. 

ZARA: Look, please keep my father out of this. If you people can’t deal 
with me as an individual then we should not work together. I don’t 
come here to represent my father or to listen to taunts about his 
wealth. 

SOHAIL: Who are you to ask us why we are not on time? 

SALEEM: Some people just like to throw their weight around 
unnecessarily. 

SOHAIL: Come on yaar, let’s go. 

SALEEM: Wait yaar, listen... 

SOHAIL: No yaar, you stay if you want to — I’m leaving. 

ZARA: Okay, Iam sorry, alright. I’m sorry. 

Sohail and Saleem exit. 

ZARA: Iam sorry — really sorry — maybe I shouldn’t have come here. 

DIRECTOR: Oh, I think we are all very tense — let’s take a break. This 
happens during rehearsals. 

ZARA: No. It’s my mistake. I can’t stand this association with my father 
all the time. I don’t want to feel guilty day and night. 

DIRECTOR: Guilty? What do you mean? 

ZARA: You know who my father is...Well now he has retired, but his 
past... 

SADIA: Yes, [had heard some rumours, but I thought... 

DIRECTOR: He was in the Government, wasn’t he? 

ZARA: Yes — in the most notorious department. Do you know what my 
first association with violence was? I was very young at that time — 
nine or ten years old...We were going out to dinner with Daddy. On 
the way, he changed course and stopped the car in a deserted lane in 
front of a strange house. He had some business inside connected 
with his work. He went in for 5-10 minutes and then came back. 
During those 5-10 minutes, I heard strange sounds coming from the 
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house. Sounds of screaming, crying in pain and somebody being 
beaten up... There were two or three such experiences. Later one day, 
I heard Daddy talking to someone on the phone. He was asking that 
person to finish off somebody. When I asked him about it, he smiled 
very calmly, took me to his study and explained that there were some 
people in the country who pretended to be social reformers, but 
actually wanted to destroy everything. Nothing was sacred for them. 
So they had to be checked and punished. Sometimes very 
harshly...When I grew up, I began to understand what that was all 
about...and then this feeling of guilt...day and night...as if I am 
responsible for it all. 

SADIA: It’s not your fault, Zara. 

ZARA: I really don’t know what to do! 

DIRECTOR: Let us drop this evening’s rehearsals. We all need to take 
time off and relax. 

They all get up to leave, except Sadia. 

ZARA: [hope they come back...those two. 

URFI: Yes, yes they will certainly return. They quarrel with everybody 
and then forget about it. There is nothing to worry about. 

DIRECTOR: (To Zara) Can you drop me somewhere on the way? 

ZARA: Of course...(They all leave.) 

DIRECTOR: (To Sadia) Aren’t you coming? 

SADIA: No, I had asked a friend of mine to pick me up from here. He will 
come soon. Youcarry on, I’ll wait here. 

DIRECTOR: Oh! 

SADIA: Don’t worry, I'll be alright. 

The Director leaves. Sadia takes out a book and starts 
reading...Asad enters. 

ASAD: Where is everyone else? Are the rehearsals over? 

SADIA: No, we didn’t have any rehearsals today. 

ASAD: Why? 

SADIA: There was some unpleasantness...Saleem and Sohail took offence 
at something Zara said. 

ASAD: Oh...(Hesitates) Can I sit here for a while? (Sadia doesn’t say 
anything, just nods her head.) 

ASAD: (Sitting down) Thanks...I had decided not to come here anymore...I 
wouldn’t have come this evening...But then I thought that I must see 
you people once more. 

SADIA: Why? 

ASAD: To hear your verdict. None of you has given me your verdict 
yet... You just fall silent when you see me...I don’t know whether it 
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means hatred or fear...I was thinking this morning that if I had met 
you earlier, maybe I would not have taken this path. 

SADIA: What made you think that? 

ASAD: [have met very few people who radiate this feeling — this sense of 
the dignity of life...My father had it to some extent...but perhaps his 
understanding was limited...He never punished us as children — not 
even with a string of flowers...Would you believe that in those three 
days Bibli and I had become great friends? 

SADIA: The same child? 

ASAD: Yes. In the beginning, she was very scared. Then slowly I 
managed to reassure her. I made her laugh...sang to her...she knew 
lots of riddles...I couldn’t guess even one...She used to love it when 
I gave up and admitted defeat... am sorry, I am talking to you...I 
wanted to tell somebody all this...But if you don’t like it... 

SADIA: Somehow, I cannot hate you the way I feel I should...It’s my 
weakness I suppose...another weakness...How much of our lives is 
spent just fighting one’s weaknesses! 

ASAD: Ihave seen very few people as strong as you. 

SADIA: I am tired...very tired...sometimes I am ready to give up...close 
my eyes...cover myself with darkness...1 somehow manage to pull 
myself along...I don’t know what I am fighting for and for 
whom...just a hope that something might change...something might 
give way. 

ASAD: Can I ask you a question? What happened that day? During the 
improvisation? 

SADIA: It came very close to reality...that improvisation. Everything 
came before me...As if a dreadful scene was being rewound and 
played again...and I was present in that scene...I had gone to the 
beach with Nadir...We were very happy...We had decided to get 
married that very day...We were sitting alone in a quiet 
corner...when they came...five people with masks...One of them put 
a pistol on Nadir’s forehead...and...the only thing that mattered tome 
at that moment was to save Nadir’s life...that was the only thing 
important to me at that moment. 

ASAD: Iam sorry...Where is Nadir, now? 

SADIA: I set him free...He changed after that incident...although he kept 
meeting me the same way...did not even break the engagement...but 
there was something that was never the same again...I realized that 
even after trying very hard, he could not be the same towards me...as 
if that incident had come between us...something began to eat him up 
from inside...so I let him go...I set him free...Strange that I have 
never been able to talk to anyone about this before. 
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Silence. 

ASAD: As a child, I had a dream. During Shab-e-Barat there is special 
kind of firework. It’s called the shooting star. When you ignite it 
and let it go, it shoots into the sky like a star, reaches up and 
explodes, and for a moment everything around is bathed in beautiful 
light...and then it dies...I wanted to be like that too...just fora single 
moment...For me that dream is dead. But for you it is still alive. 

SADIA: I didn’t have any such dreams when I was a child. I only used to 
fight with everyone and get angry. 

ASAD: (Laughs) I don’t believe that! 

SADIA: Yes, really, I was very spoilt. I used to make a face at every small] 
little thing, get angry and go and hide in a corner of the garden. Then 
I would feel scared and come running back...Everyone used to laugh 
at me...that made me even more angry and I would cry even more. 
(They both laugh. A brief pause.) 

ASAD: (Reciting a riddle) An old man sleeps in this house. His legs 
outstretched into the house next door. Guess what isit? ~ 

SADIA: (Tries to guess, then gives up.) 1 don’t know. 

ASAD: Light! 

SADIA: (Surprised) Light? 

ASAD: Yes...at least that’s what Bibli said...I brought her a colouring 
book on which she wrote...The grass is green, the rose is red. This 
book is mine, till I am dead. She wrote that on every book of 
hers...The grass is green...till I am dead. When she was dying, her 
hand was in mine. She couldn’t understand what was happening. In 
pain and fear, she held my hand tightly. And I kept saying, Close 
your eyes close your eyes, child go to sleep love...everything will be 
alright my little one...everything will be fine, God, if only it had been 
somebody else and not her...anyone... 

Breaks down. Sadia goes up to him, stands there for a while, 
touches his head with her hand and then withdraws it. She 
quickly leaves. 


Blackout 


SCENE — 9 


Saleem, Sohail, Zara, Sadia, Tariq and the Director are sitting on 
the steps reading aloud from the newspapers. The news is of 
Munna’s death. According to the papers, Munna died in an 
encounter with the police, when the police raided the house 
Munna had been hiding in. Asad enters. Everyone is surprised. 
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ASAD: It’s not true. That is not how Munna died. He was dead long 
before the police arrived. The newspaper report is false. 

DIRECTOR: (Moving towards Asad) Asad Sahib, I think I have told you 
very clearly that your presence here... 

ASAD: Director Sahib the last scene of your play is very, very important. 
Much more than you think. And it cannot be done without my help. 

DIRECTOR: Asad Sahib, I’d request you to leave us alone and let us do 
our play the way we.. 

ASAD: Look, for you it’s just a play or theatre, but for me it is the story of 
my life. You cannot keep me out of this story. Without me your 
story will be meaningless. You can punish me, you can have me 
arrested, but you do not have the right to drive me out of this story. 

DIRECTOR: I have told you that... 

ASAD: Director Sahib, please! Ihave something to tell you. After that you 
can do as you please. 

SADIA: (Getting up) What is it that you want to tell us? 

ASAD: (Dramatically moving forward to middle stage and announcing) 
The Last Scene of the Play... The Scene of Munna’s Death. 

All the actors move to the improvisation area to start the scene. 

ASAD: (Suddenly to Tariq) Tarig Sahib, if you don’t mind, I would like to 
play Munna in this scene. 

TARIQ: But I have always played Munna so far. 

ASAD: Yes, but in this scene I am going to play his role. 

TARIQ: How is that possible? 

ASAD: Iam the one who will be directing this part of the plok 

DIRECTOR: (To Asad) You just tell Tariq what has to be done. 

TARIQ: It’s necessary for the continuity of the play that I should do 
Munna. 

ASAD: Tarig Sahib, you didn’t even know him. You never saw him in 
your whole life...Look, it is very important+hat I should do Munna in 
this scene or else I will not be able to tell you what I came here to tell 
you. 

DIRECTOR: (To Tariq) O.K. Let him play Munna. 

Asad moves towards the improvisation area. He take off his shirt. 
His hands are tied above toa rope. Some people enter and start 
torturing him. We learn that they belong to Saeed Bobby’s gang. 
Their methods of torture are similar to the ones used recently by 
Karachi student groups. When the torturers leave, a boy enters 
(played by Urfi) with a bowl of water. He sprinkles water on 
Munna’s face and whispers to him. 

BOY: Munna bhai...Munna bhai...open your eyes...listen to me carefully. 
Do not tell these people where the money is. Because, once they’ve 
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found out, the plan is to kill you. They’ll finish you off if you tell 
them. Your wife and child are in their hands. They will finish them 
off too. 

Saeed Bobby enters with his gang. Sohail Plays Saeed. 

SAEED: Is he conscious now? 

BOY: He did open his eyes a little bit. 

SAEED: (To Munna) Munna, tell us where they money is. Why do you 
want to go through this torture? 

MUNNA: Saeed, I'll give you all the money, all of it. But first you have to 
set my wife and child free. 

SAEED: No, Munna, the money first. Then I’ll release your family. 

MUNNA: No, first my child. 

They torture him again. Munna becomes unconscious. Then they 
leave...After a while the boy enters again with a glass of water. 
He sprinkles water on Munna’s face and gives him some to drink. 

BOY: Munna, you can tell them now...it’s of no use... 

MUNNA: No, first let them set my wife and child free. 

BOY: It’s no use Munna, Samina is dead. Killed herself. She killed her 
child... They’re both dead... 

Munna breaks down and weeps. 

MUNNA: (To the boy) Please get me a pistol...I’ll tell you where the 
money is. You can take it all and disappear. But first bring me a 
pistol... 

URFI: (To the Director) Sir, he wants a pistol. 

DIRECTOR: But we don’t have one. Ask him to mime it. 

At this point Asad, who had been playing Munna, comes out of his 
role. 

ASAD: ( To the Director.) That won’t be necessary. I have a pistol with 
me. Here, we can use this. 

Takes a pistol out of his pocket and gives it to Urfi...He then 
resumes his role as Munna...Asad takes the pistol from Urfi, 
places it on his forehead and shoots; he falls down...End of 
improvisation. 

DIRECTOR: If Munna committed suicide, why are the newspapers 
reporting that he died in an encounter with the police? 

SOHAIL: The cops have to earn some points too, don’t they? 

TARIQ: But how do we know that Asad’s version is true? What is Asad’s 
source? 

DIRECTOR: (To Asad who is still lying down.) Yes, Asad Sahib what is 
the source of your news? How do we know that it is true? (No reply 
from Asad... brief pause.) Asad Sahib...Asad Sahib... 

SOHAIL: (Calls out) Asad)... 
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They all rush to the improvisation area to find that Asad has 
actually killed himself. 
SADIA: (Kneels down besides him and screams) No, no, no... 


Blackout 
EPILOGUE 


The Director is alone on the stage. The spot light is on him alone. 
He addresses the audience. 

DIRECTOR: After Asad’s death we abandoned our play. We had to 
abandon the whole project. It was impossible to carry on. It’s been 
two weeks since that incident. Today Iam going back. 

We did not tell this story to Munna’s parents. They have left 
this place. His mother is still waiting for him. She doesn’t believe 
what people say about Munna. She still thinks that Munna is 
innocent. She is still waiting for the day when Munna will come 
back to her...shy and innocent as ever, and play with his sister’s 
dolls. 

Tarig has gone back to America. But Iam certain that he won't 
find any peace there either. He will return again in search of the city 
that he had left twelve years ago. 

Zara continues to live with all her frustrations. She can’t find 
a way out for herself. In this society, it’s not possible for her to live 
alone either. 

Saleem and Sohail are still the same. I am sure that at this 
moment, they are sitting by the roadside in front of their house and 
chatting, cracking jokes. But even today, if you look into their eyes, 
you will find the same questions, the same complaints. 

I think Urfi has benefitted the most from this experience. He 
has become confident. He told me he wants to become an actor. He 
certainly has the potential. 

Sadia is still fighting for change. Almost alone. People like 
her are the only ray of hope for this society. But, unfortunately, such 
people are very few — so few that one can count them on one’s 
fingertips. It is difficult to imagine the extent her loneliness. 

And I...I am, as usual, going back. I will probably come back 
again next year. To stage another play. But I hope that next year our 
play will not be so sad...that it will be about happiness and flowers 
and life...Can we hope for them?...”Come, let us raise our hands... 


Bows before the audience. 


THE END 
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The Barbarians Have Arrived 


It is pointless now 
to worry about anything. They have arrived. They 
have defeated us once again. 


Their officers, soldiers and policemen — 

their advisers, jesters and faithful followers — 
their courtiers and their sycophants — 

their lackeys, flatterers and agents — 


have spread out 
everywhere. They have all 
come back again. 


They have captured all the important places 
and all the city streets. 

Their hordes are waiting 

restlessly 

to begin the loot. 
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As Usual 


As usual this time also 

the police reached the place 

much after the incident 

so that they could record the account 
of the eye-witnesses accurately. But 


The funeral pyre had burnt out completely 
and the bodies had been reduced to ash, 
now there was no witness 

who had seen with his own eyes 


the old, the young and the children who had built 
the pyre with such frenzy 

and had lit the fire together; 

the killers who had fed the flames 

with helpless victims and danced... 


Where did it happen? In this country. 

Why does it happen in any country? — 

In Belsen — in Biafra — in Belchi — in Vietnam — 
in Bangladesh — 
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Proper Management 


There was another murder yesterday 
under strange circumstances. 


I went to the hospital 

but that place wasn’t a hospital. 
I met a man there 

but he wasn’t a doctor. 

He said something to the nurse 
but she wasn’t a nurse. 

They went into the operation room 
but it wasn’t an operation room. 
The anesthetist was already 
present there — but even he 
was really someone else. 


They brought in a child who was half-dead 
he wasn’t ill, but hungry. 


The doctor picked up a knife 
from the operation table — 
it wasn’t a knife 

but a terrifying rusty dagger. 


As he plunged it 

into the stomach of the child 

he said 

now he will be perfectly alright. 
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A Trapped Prey 


Something stands still next to me 
sniffs at me. 


A brute force 

which can strike 

at any moment. What 
does it want? 


What do I have 

which I can give it 

which I can throw before it 
to save myself? 


It rubs it’s rough hide against 

my body which is stiff like a tree. 
It goes and stops at some distance. 
It is in no hurry. 

It knows that I am trapped 

and it is a free hunter. 
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When Man Cannot Remain Man 


Actually lam not the man 
you saw writhing on the ground. 


Perhaps you saw me fleeing 
from pain towards sympathy. 


When the times are bad, man cannot remain man. He too 
must have been a man like you and me. But 


I can assure you 

he was a total stranger, the one 
you also heard 

screaming and screaming in the dark 
as he collapsed. 


Perhaps at that desperate moment 
when I, like a frightened animal, 
left him alone and ran from danger towards safety, 


he like a trapped animal, 
turned vicious and blood thirsty. 
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Even Today 


The moment he expressed his doubt 
that may be 

it wasn’t the earth 

but the sun perhaps 


which moved round the earth, 

angry people 

gathered around him. Impatient once again, 
as with Galileo, 

to kill him. 


What is true or false 
is besides the point. 
It is the unthinking acceptance of the believers 
which terrifies me 
even today! 
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Upto That Hill 


A few ancient coins 

bridle in our hands 

riding on limping ponies 

travelling over rough land 

we finally reached the hill where we camped. 


They say Alexander had turned back from there, 
had tried to return home! 


“Home” — I have sometimes heard 
the echoes of a longing in that word 
in places which must have been 

the final limit of a hero’s victories. 


But we had reached there by taking the wrong path 

and absolutely by chance. That is, we had no intention 
of standing there, surrounded by hungry and thirsty 
children, 

surveying that lonely and wild region 

wondering either about the ghost of Alexander or the 
future. 


“No, we can go no further now, 

we are very tired, we want to go back home —" 
they had all conspired together, 

had nearly revolted. If I had been Alexander, 
it is possible I would have murdered 

that night the thirteen who had led 

the ones who wanted to turn back. We 

had almost arrived at the farthest boundary 
which Alexander had reached. 
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Ibne Batuta 


In the forests of Mabar 

Ibne Batuta wonders— Who are these people 
being impaled on bamboo stakes 
their bodies dripping with blood? 


Is the morning so dark — 

Or is the Sultan blind 

and am I seeing through his sightless eyes 

in the dim torch light a flickering 

page of history? 

At this savage ceremony 

who are those half-dead children, those lifeless women 
whose hands and feet are being chopped off one by one? 


Kafirs? Or human beings? Who are 
those all around me, 

though forbidden by shariat, 

who are drinking wine? 


No one. Nothing. All this is 
a foul nightmare. 


It is not happening now. It happened 
a long time ago in history 
’ when men were predators. 
I am not a witness... 
Sultan, 
give me leave, 
it is time for my namaz. 
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Black People 


I have heard they too are human beings, but are black. 
Some white men keep them like pet animals. 

In the look of man 

they too are classified — They have a way of life, 

and more dangerous than the uncivilized are the civilized 
who hunt them. 


They are killed in many ways. 

Sometimes they are squeezed in the stockades of law, 
sometimes they are given intoxicants and they laugh themselves 
to death, 

sometimes they are surrounded, 

sometimes they are exhausted, 

sometimes they are mocked, 

sometimes they are tortured, 

sometimes hanged — sometimes shot — sometimes stabbed — 
depending upon the circumstances — or the need... 


I have heard they can even sing, 
and dance, 
and read, 
and write, 
even pray, 
shout slogans, 
But they cannot walk like men, 
nor can they change the colour of their skin. 
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Betrayal 


First lift him up. Uproot his house 
from its foundations 
and place it on its side like a cot; then make him 
stand on the closed door of his house. 
He will be puzzled. 


Tie both his hands behind his back 
and a colourful lie over his eyes. 
Perhaps he won’t say anything. 
He may for the moment believe 

it is in his best interest. 


Now take a rope from his well 

make a noose 

and place it around his neck like a garland. 

Like the pitcher in a prayer room, he’I] stand still. 


Take the other end of the rope 
and tie it to the old tree before his house. 
He will offer you his salutations. 


Now ask him what he wants. 

If he says he only wants to live in peace in his house, 
quietly get up 

and open the door of his house. 


He will writhe in agony. But writhing would be futile. 
He’d be dead, and there would be no difference between you and 
him. 
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A Strange Day 


I wandered all day 
and nothing unfortunate happened. 
I met people all day 
and no one humiliated me. 
I spoke the truth all day 
and no one felt hurt. 
I believed everyone all day 
and no one deceived me. 


The miracle is 
when I returned home 
it wasn’t someone else 
‘but I 
myself 
who had returned home. 
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Both Sides of the Line 


From the starting point to finish 
even if he had run along a straight line 
the space would still have been divided into two halves. But 


at the very beginning 

there was a house, 

like a witty rectangular puzzle, 

in front of it was thoroughfare, and 
across it another experience, of other 
roads, cross-roads, walls... 


and entangled within them an enigmatic triangle, a fable 
which often echoed in his stories even afterwards. 


Despite all that he noticed 

that a lot more could be achieved, if 

on the horizontal line running across 

he could build a small circle | 

so that every experience was partially on the line 
and partially above it. 


He noticed 

that instead of following a fixed straight line, 
it was more meaningful 

to expand the circle — 

that would help him 

to offer and receive more... 


Others thought he was incomplete. 
But that was his style — 

of looking at himself, 

as if it wasn’t him, but because of him, 
that everything else was complete. 
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he sky is yellow, the earth is green. The minstrel stands in the air, 

and sings. A tree lizard hops from twig to twig, gulping air with 

each effort in self-appraisal. A late jogger does his rounds and 
disappears, an hour each day for his heart’s well-being. The roofs of 
buses pass beyond the shrubs, like silver rulers gliding past. And that old 
cliche, the newspaper leaf, turns and tumbles on the ground. 

The earth is silver, the stars are out. The minstrel lies on sheets of 
moonlight and sings. Two fiery red stars blink in the sky, the TV tower’s 
warning to the plane’s tail light curving along to some far-off place. A 
policeman beats his lathi-stick on park rails, beating out couples from 
love’s ambush. A scorpion edges up the leg of aniron bench. And that old 
cliche, the newspaper leaf, slithers and rustles on the ground. 

Lightning flashes, lighting the day. The minstrel swims through the 
rain and sings. Above the trees, dish antennas turn like hibiscus in the 
storm, tracking signal beyond the clouds. Earthworms crawl out onto the 
lawns while a bird ruffles its feathers on a branch. A smoker shakes the 
rain from his hair and lights up, his sight raining towards the empty roads. 
And that old cliche, the newspaper leaf, turns soggy and sticks to the earth. 

Sun in the east, moon in the west, the high sky shades from gold to 
green. The minstrel dances ina waterfall of mist and sings. A cow strays 
near the wrought-iron gate, its hide glistening dew, cud dripping foamy 
white. Torches bob like giant fireflies beyond the shrubs. Acid bottles 
sparkle and burst in the sky. The crowd sets alight the mist with its 
screams, bombs smoke the air. And that old cliche, the newspaper leaf, 
shreds beneath running feet. 

The minstrel spins in the mist and sings, sings on, sings louder to 
catch the notes submerged in the mist of fleeing forms. 


2 


With the Himalayasjas witness I begin my tale; one finger embedded 
in towering ice, the other pointing towards you, the lodestone. 

‘But mountains aren’t what they seem, they are malleable, like 
ith showing a different face with the play of light and emotion. 
Sometimes gods, snow leopards and spirits roam in their wildness, 
sometimes soldiers weep and die on the ice of betrayal. Mountains are 
cruel. Sometimes they are garbage dumps, the mountaineer’s paradise; 
most often they remain themselves, solid and changing. : 

These young mountains white as a screen, both barrier and passage, 
hold my story’s spring. From here it has to leap and flow through this sad 
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and miraculous land, and empty into a wordless future which rises like a 
mountain unknown. With mountains and stories subterfuge is complete, 
so I would like to believe. Immediately, up rises a hoary tale — of sex, 
naturally — of a king and queen who through sacred meditation were able 
to do it for a thousand years, in ten thousand different forms. As hind and 
doe, as pollen and stamen, as demon and demoness, any which way, until 
they called it a day and returned to their original forms to rule as wise 
administrators. A pithy ending. And an expected one. Old tales have this 
habit of serving the expected: A dole of wisdom, descriptions of nature, 
some rage and resignation and an ironic comment that finally all’s right 
with the world and God has a place in this senseless churning. 

I'l] tell you yet a story along Kalidasa’s guideline with Characters, 
Plot, Love and Drama; a full blooded saga of conquest, travel and drinking 
scenes, with the birth of a princely son; for somehow our lives are so 
similar, so ordinary, so...disappointing. 

But immediately a welter of ordinary voices rise up, saying “Tell 
mine! Tell mine, I have lived.” “Listen to me,” she coos over 
loudspeakers, swathed in the brocade of power, marionettes jizgling in her 
hands, dancing on a soft carpet of blinded eyes, stopped ears, gagged 
mouths, "Be awed by my corruption and report.” “I slew the bravest 
warriors with corporate cunning, I have made my mark,” says he of the five 
houses, armpits tired by deodorants, heart heavy with victories. Twirling 
his moustache he thunders, “Don’t try to imagine my life,” from behind his 
uniform, starched smooth with the blood of war, pants sticky with the 
excreta of fear. “You don’t know its horror,” he roars and collapses into 
tears. “Ihave lied, I have lived off women’s love, exonerate my anguish,” 
says another whose after-shave, dearly paid, announces his arrival; his 
eyes unblinking, steadied by years of false vows. "You will never see me,” 
she laughs, “as I bend in rice fields, ankles swollen by slush. What tale of 
mine can you spin!” “And mine, can you tell how I feed on romances while 
I’m shitting,” asks the fair one from her dark home, “for that’s the only 
time I can call my own.” 

Through the haze of voices, I hear one who hasn’t responded because 
she is asleep on a bus, her slumped back chill, as it winds its way through 
the Himalayan gorges. This is a paradise to which she is lost, so only I can 
tell you what it’s like. 

Palm and pine sway on the other bank, like lovers in a doomed 
romance. Beside them grow neem and cypress and birch, upwards, in 
mounting clusters, like in the paintings of old, for this is the beginning of 
the mountains of the mind. Between them and the sleeping woman 
travelling on the bus, in a gorge, on a white bed of sand, runs a river deep 
and narrow, the colour of a Nordic hero’s eyes. It’s clear and cold and 
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treacherous, as are all hero’s eyes. They remain on you, so you think, even 
when they’ ve flown past to other adventures. This truth about heroic lives 
Anasuya would immediately recognize, were it not that snores are 
tumbling out of her, irregular, half-heard, as if it were itself a dream. 

The journey is a long climb, with a few fly-infested stops. The bus is 
full, bladders are full, the women hate the men more. The old are stodgy 
with patience, the children are wailing, coughing, unaware of time. The 
sleeping woman is the only tourist in the bus. It’s off season. Anasuya 
sleeps, aware she is dreaming. The Valley of the Gods — for so it is called 
— flows beneath her lids through a tube of troubled sleep. In a moment 
you will realize why she has shut her eyes. She is tired; and the 
resplendence demands filters. Down the ages it has demanded this price, 
except from locals blinkered by the familiar. For instance, Pahadi painters 
used veils of detailed artistry; burra sahibs — the exotic frame; the first 
photographers the film of technology and tourists — why, sameness is the 
lens they place to snap it up. 

Miraculously, the lens of sameness exposed the land’s real charms. 
It becomes the place where Hindi film nymphets splashing in the icy river 
danced like silver fish hooked by the hero’s treacherous calls. It settles 
into the spawning ground of honeymooners swimming up the River of 
Romantic Love before it evaporates — leaving them to trudge the stony 
bed of matrimony, souls torn. It is the site which angles in Rotarians of the 
Inner Wheel, Free Masons, Lions and Lionesses who roar, twelve across 
the main road, bodies like boulders, their camaraderie girthing the valley. 

Word spreads through spittle, it spreads through breath. But tourist 
brochures, our last sprinklers of eternal hope, are not to be outdone. Come 
here, they call, we’ll give you all; sprinkling escapism and adventure in 
entwining jets, mossing over the mind’s parched lawns. I found these 
brochures could contain the mountains through flattery of the historic 
dead. And so, though early a tribute to the rain of tourist brochures and 
this site’s long reign. 

Tourist brochures sing: In 1958 Jawaharlal Nehru, the Dreamer who 
proclaimed himself so with the red rose of beauty budding in his 
buttonhole, holed up there for one whole month. Were his eyes not 
dazzled? 

Socialism was the shield he held to deflect the mountains’ lure. 
Glittering, India’s second Five Year Plan flutters aloft the land. It casts 
aside the sun. Nehru puts up his feet: the wooded mountainsides his 
backrest, the skies his cover. 

1960 — and he takes cover for ten more days: Northern border plans 
are his defence. The intellectual plays the game with colonialism on his 
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side. For two years, well beyond tickling evergreens, he’s posting troops 
along the old, Tibetan MacMohan line; a neat thorough gentleman. 

The Chinese did not see eye-to-eye. In a blink they roll his troops 
past Akshai Chin; red on white, white ice. 

One more blink and his troops would roll past Delhi Gate, berets in 
an avalanche. The Chinese stop: They’ ve proved their point. The shrouds 
of colonialism must be ripped else it suture on invisible threads of 
insidiousness. 

The Dreamer has no clothes and knows it. Rosy with persistent love, 
rage, shame he slips into sadnesses transparent great coat. It hangs about 
his feet. Only his beauteous red rosebud remains in one hand aloft, a 
smouldering torch. ) 

Against the North-East mountains it flares. It flowers into marigolds 
of insurgency. Broken, he cups his eyes in the darkness of his palms where 
snow mountains drift. 

Alive, the Dreamer doesn’t turn his naked eyes again to these green 
slopes. Before he sleeps he remembers, and writes his borrowed epitaph. 


The woods are lovely dark and deep 
But I have promises to keep 

And miles to go before I sleep 

And miles to go before I sleep. 


As his ideals begin their slow long burn the white flakes of ashes 
which were his eyes, his body of dreams tumbles over the land, still wet at 
the armpits with hope. 

Remember it was a time when the land was a workable reality, and 
corruption lay in bore wells, seeping up. It was not the longing it is now, 
surging, churning betrayed by all. 

For comic relief, tourist brochures start to spin, dampening the 
heart’s petal-flames. Continuing to rain their technicolor fragrance which 
wafts over India’s charred burning ghat. 

Indira Priyadarshini beheld the Valley of the Gods in 1969 through 
ambition’s dark glasses. Her stay was brief. I.G. was having a ball 
breaking up the Congress Party and this was just the start. With military 
precision I.G. was to intervene to police, partition, stir up wreaths of 
marigold flames which roar well beyond her crackling mortality. 

And yet all through and till today these Himalayas stand, huge 
inverted beehives dripping the thick white honey of adventure and refuge, 
attracting droves of workers, dranes, queens. In 1976, far off, near the sea 
in a hive of flats, in a brightly lit cell sat a queen bee turning the pages of a 
tourist brochure. It smelt sweet. Ancient white honey fell on her lap. She 
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drooled, her eyes watered. Anasuya decides to trip for the first time into 
the Valley of the Gods, her eyes peeled open. It’s all too beautiful, she 
thought, it’s like a dream. True to the sacred motif of dreams, it was 
bizarre. Anasuya couldn’t spot rustic men, ruddy as apples, dotting the 
landscape. Only women, boys and bow-legged relics, their limbs curved 
like the apples they had tended all their lives. 

Anasuya strolled in the apple orchard outside her holiday cottage 
when, like poor Newton, apple-struck, discovered the law of gravity, 
Anasuya too rotten-apple struck, discovered the gravity of law: it was the 
Emergency which made men fall. They were ripe for harvesting, to be 
plucked off the land, boxed in lorries and carted off to forced sterilization 
camps. So, quaking like jelly they sealed themselves in the mountain 
fastness, abandoning their apple harvests, madly clutching their 
crab-apple balls. 

As Anasuya stood, head sore, transfixed by her illuminating thought, 
her vision opened. The tree which dropped the rotting apple on her head 
blossomed into the Tree of Life. Temples and TVs, cars and fish, 
elephants and aqueducts, phones and shanties hung from every bough. 
Through the leaves Eve glided down, a flickering-tongued python 
shimmering between her thighs. Arms outstretched, Eve offered two 
apples: the‘golden apple of power, the green of action. Anasuya baulked. 
She turned her eyes to the ground, where below a casket of pure crystal, 
Snow White slept; a bitten red apple sitting on her forehead like a great 
Third Eye. 

Anasuya stooped, picked up the apple and bit into it: it was the Apple 
of Sleep. Its slow sweet juice overcame her tongue, cooling her eyes. 
Drowsily she turned towards the cottage and lay in the river of her rich 
boyfriend’s arms. Outside the huge glass windows of the room, apple trees 
sighed heavily in a breeze, waiting to be picked. 

Like the rest of us, Anasuya never quite awakens from this coddling, 
hallucinatory, troubling slumber; it shapes her, gives her form. Witha bolt 
of extra-vision I see her now like “The Tired Goddess” in Arpita Singh’s 
painting, as she sleeps in the bus, her arms circling her head. One arm lies 
curled, cushioning the idea of the inviolable mountain sanctuary. Near the 
other, thrown up, seethes the open sea; inviting, changing with the tides. 
The third points to the past, wobbling with the weight of authorized 
history. The fourth spurts out a trembling red against vicious 
inconsistencies. The fifth arm is unpaired and tired. Unbalanced it droops 
to the earth to rest. 

My extra vision fades, and Anasuya returns to the recklessness of her 
sleep, two arms wound around her head, armpits stretched, and rather cold. 
The off-season mountain wind is harsh, biting. It whips through the gaps 
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between Anasuya’s windcheater and jeans, and chills her backbone which 
cries tq be straightened, pressed against the poor bus seat or well insulated. 
She does neither. 

Neither I, Narrator, nor she, Anasuya, can as yet gauge the strength 
of this chilling wind which sweeps from the mountains down the plains to 
the very coast of our triangular history: Hindu, Islamic, colonized. Yet 
Anasuya is determined to sleep on a State Transport bus, dreaming her 
vital intimate dreams. 

She’s dead to the faint smell of dried vomit, a splatter from the bus’s 
last journey up, the mark of a pregnant woman, clutching a bellyful of 
hope, a mouthful of dread. It is the fear of smallness which made her throw 
up. The sleeping woman is lost to the immediate present, to the vicious 
squawking of chickens in a basket near her feet, being taken to the open air 
market, to that stub of old pine knotched with axe blows of a thousand 
deaths. She’s lost to the tactile future, to the singing voices of girls, 
singing, singing because they are young, because the boys seated 
segregated on their left laugh with them as they sing though there is 
nothing beyond this song. The woman is dreaming dreams, wrought from 
not an entirely inglorious past — as you will find out — when with the jolt 
of hand brake and clutch the bus stops. 

She’s jerked back, lurched into the present, eyes open with surprise, 
as passengers scramble out. “The saint is here,” they cry, “we’re blessed!” 
On the other bank, above the palm and swaying pine, above the wildfire 
raging on the green, there stands a rock. “The saint is out of the cave,” they 
cry. That’s how Anasuya, lone traveller, hears the story of the saint or was 
itrock? And this is how it goes. 

Like a night-breeze in summer, they felt her presence with joy. And 
as the girlchild wafted through the palace, she captivated one and all. She 
grew to be a great beauty with a magnificence quite unsurpassed, like a 
rosy sunset cloud, with a full moon rising nearby. Every grace she 
commanded, every skill she possessed. Her arrows were the keenest, she 
conquered with her words. 

Emperors from far and near sent emissaries for her hand. "I shall 
meet each one in person, then choose among them for my mate," the 
Princess proclaimed. The King, her father, abided by her wish and with a 
grand retinue of officials the Princess finally set forth. In each court she 
was received with much pageantry and pomp, and Emperors sought to 
outdo each other satisfying her every whim. 

For four years she had travelled, she had met three hundred kings, 
yet no one did she find worthy to sit by her side. 

One evening, as her royal caravan was crossing a mountain pass, 
hordes of savage horsemen with shields and spears poured forth. They 
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slew her soldiers. They killed her courtiers. They captured her slaves. 
They robbed her treasures...and led her on foot to their wild old leader. 

"Release her," he thundered, as she advanced in the torchlight’s 
glow, with her purple mantle billowing and heavy anklets clinking. She 
cast off her crimson silk veil, she drew out her golden dagger. "I demand 
the heads of the warriors who speared my captains brave. I wish to be 
escorted back to my own kingdom," she cried. "Now fashion me a 
palanquin — the best that you can make. I shall depart at daybreak," the 
Princess declared. 

"Who are you?" asked the savage warlord, "that you address me 
thus!" "Iam the Princess," she said, "and that is enough." She grew taller 
in her anger, and her countenance shone red. The warlord swept up one 
arm to shield her from his sight. "Lead her away," he cried, not looking, 
"tomorrow she must be freed. Leave her down beyond the mighty river. 
Let her wander as she chooses...An evil spirit of the icy wastes, that’s what 
she must be." 

In the grey light of dawn, the Princess stood free, alone on the bank 
of the cold wide river. The hem of her robes flapped wetly with each step 
she took, but she strode into the thick forest which gaped like an emerald 
cave. Wherever she wandered, a great silence fell, as if all living 
creatures had fled inalarm. "Give me food," she said to the trees, but no 
shower of fruit followed. "Fetch me water," she said to the swans, but they 
flew away with white strong strokes. "I want new clothes," she said to the 
fawns, but they leapt away like copper bows untwanged. "Give me your 
light," she called to the tiger, but his golden body slunk into the green. 

Up acraggy hilltop, she climbed fast and sure, and from its summit 
called, "Iam The Princess, do you hear, The Princess!" "The Princess, 
The Princess," the echoes waved back faint. "The Princess, the Princess," 
the hills sent back her claim. 

She stayed on the hilltop for three days and three nights, then made 
her way down to the slow curving river. She learned to pick berries and 
dig deep for roots. She learnt to cup her palms to drink the spring waters. 
Her clothes were torn by brambles, her face was scratched by thorns, she 
grew brown and nimble, her grip became very strong. She slept on 
massive branches, she dressed herself with leaves. 

And one day on her journey, she spied a boatman gathering reeds. 
"Carry me across the waters," she went to him and said. "Iwill reward you 
in my father’s kingdom, on that you have my word." He dropped the reeds 
when he saw her but then he laughed aloud. "Who are you?" he chuckled 
merrily, "wandering alone in this wilderness." "I’m The Princess," she 
replied, "now swift be at your oars." "A Princess, did you say," and he 
laughed a little more. "My heart ts large, mad woman, so I’ll take you to 
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the other shore." He ploughed the wild white waters, and he dropped her 
ata creek. 

She lay, with the waters lapping her hair and looked up at the sky. 
She saw cloud shadows cross her hody, she heard the grasses call. She 
rolled her back to the skies, and with her head on her arms she slept. 

Thick fog wet her face when she awoke and she stumbled along the 
marshes, not knowing where she was. She followed the bogfires darting 
like strange orange swallows. She let her feet take over and carry her 
where they wished. Her knees brushed something soft and heavy and she 
bent over to see. A sheep’s eyes met hers and it bleated into her face. 
Quickly the veils of mist lifted, the hills were soft and green. Two shepherd 
families were sitting amid their sprawling flock. "Come here," they 
called, "we’ve eaten, but we have some scraps for you." The children 
gathered around her. They lifted up her hair. They pulled away her 
remaining earring and held it against the sun. "Who are you?" asked the 
elders, as she was gulping down their food. "How is it you have but one 
earring, beggar woman? Who was it you killed?" They stood around her 
ina circle with their staffs planted on the ground. "I come from a far off 
kingdom. I am The Princess," she began. "Now, beggar," said their 
leader, "we don’t want any liars here. Out with the truth, you murderess, 
for your own good, speak." She saw the wall of their bodies. And in the 
shafts of light between them, she saw her father’s court. 

"This creature isn’t my daughter,” he said, and strode away. The 
Emperors who had come a-courting didn’t give her a second glance. "She 
doesn’t read the sacred texts, she cannot sing the ancient hymns. Clearly 
she is not the one we know," her teachers spoke in measured tones. "She 
does not ride, she cannot fight, she’s of no use here," the King’s 
Commander said. "I am The Princess, the very same. I can do all the 
things you ask. The Princess — Iam she — It’s just that you can’t see..." 
she cried...then swooned upon the earth. 

"So you are up, my little one," an old woman stroked her brow. 
"Come, drink this brew, my princess, and ycu will feel fine.” "At last! you 
know me." The Princess laughed and hugged the woman tight. She felt the 
snowflakes on her cheeks like drops of honeyed milk. "Of course I do, now 
walk, the snow is deep," the old woman gently smiled. "I’m she who is 
courted by a thousand kings, I’m she who rules the lands. I’m noble, keen 
and beautiful, The Princess, lam she." "Indeed, if that is so, then I know 
your story well,” the old woman gravely spoke. "But since that is no longer 
true, who are you, young woman, who wanders in these storms?" 

"Then who am I, old woman, tell me, who am I?" The Princess 
almost wept. "I’m just an old woman gathering twigs. This question you 
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must ask yourself." She kissed her head, then freed herself and dissolved 
into the whiteness of the snow. 

"Who am 1?" The Princess asked the breeze. "Tell me,” she 
whispered to the rocks with her ear to their mineral strands. She asked the 
coloured waters, she asked the jewelled sky. She leant against the tree 
trunks, and sought her answers there. All she saw was beauty, all she saw 
was life. She picked up an ant she’d stepped on, and asked the dying thing. 
"Do you have the answer, tiny one, as you breathe your last!" Its crumplea 
body shivered, then lay against her palm. She vowed to find the answer. 
She withdrew into a cave. And in that gathering silence, she thought about 
her quest. 

And it’s said — 

That in a cave, guarded by phosphorescent plants, she still sits in 
silence thinking — Who am I? 

This is narrated by a swami in a saffron shawl, long hair, a thin Van 
Dyke beard and complete with a begging bowl. He’s worthy of a postcard 
to himself, Anasuya thought, if he’s framed against a chemical blue sky, 
eyes shut in meditation. Why, he could be an instant hit in five star hotel 
bookshops selling at ten rupees a piece. 

Perhaps I should have brought my camera. She squints an eye 
looking at him, unaware of what she’s doing, while he absorbs her gaze 
startled. He jerks his head upwards in unconscious response, as if to jerk 
himself free of her narrow gaze. The cold mountain wind blows between 
them. 

Perhaps he could read her palm, maybe she wants her horoscope cast. 
With these city types one can never be sure, he decides, and clears his 
throat, wondering if it’s not too early to propose to her his gifts. He’s too 
young, too healthy-looking to carry the mantle of Spiritual India for 
foreign consumption, she decides. Still, he has possibilities. With this she 
pulls out her cigarette packet from her bag and offers him one as a 
trade-off for the story she’s just heard. She wants no gifts besides the 
isolation she’s gifting herself for five full days. 

The swami accepts the cigarette with alacrity, looks at her face, then 
his eyes drop back to the cigarette pack. Anasuya nods and pushes the 
packet towards him again. He draws out another cigarette, tucks it behind 
his ear, removes it and holds the tube carefully in his hand. He nods 
slowly. “The Goddess is near you,” he pronounces, "She has blessed you". 

"Really,” she says and turns away. 

"I know. Ihave seen into many eyes. You are not like the others,” he 
calls from behind her. 

She turns, a half-smile on her lips, and boards the bus. 
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Anasuya looks out of the window, craning her head back and up, 
looking across the road, the river valley, the mountainside on the other 
bank to the face of the small cave just in case she sees a miracle. Just in 
case. But the passengers are turning back, they surge back into the thin 
metal rectangle of the bus heavy and loud. They cry again, “The saint has 
withdrawn. Let’s go!” impatient to move from this sacred spot to other 
miraculous arenas in the battlefield of their lives...skirmishes with wives, 
trading in alleys, betrothals for money, immortality through rituals. 

Bladders emptied, limbs stretched, skin stung by mountain wind, 
they are awake, hungry, noisy: so much to thank The Princess for. As the 
bus shudders on, Anasuya leans back, comforted by the trappings of small 
town kinship. The postcard swami sits one seat ahead, and beyond him and 
her outside, move mountains green and silver, like in a dream, and a 
splendorous sky. These are the last few miles to go. 

The valley narrows. The river lifts its stony grey bank rising near 
road level. The township begins trailing its edges on either side of the bus, 
like sides of a hill; hotels and houses spring up. The bus tunnels through 
honking, jerking, and stops with a start near the tourist office. The 
passengers spill out, throwing their bags out of windows and doors and 
from the bus roof, throwing away their identity as passengers. 

People are milling everywhere as if confused by their release from 
the confines of the bus. Anasuya walks through the smells of puris frying 
in roadside stalls and woodfire, through the hiss of Tibetan dumplings 
frying, the smell of mouths, bodies, shawls; through the smell of her past 
in a cottage resort she once occupied; and further up the road, her bag 
heavy with her tiredness packed layer on layer, to cheaper government 
accommodation. The room is spare; still with cold and unfamiliarity. 
Anasuya wonders if the blankets are fresh. 

Quickly she is out, striding up the mountain trail behind the hotel, up 
the long mud path which leads to the wooden Hidamba temple high in a 
grove of deodar trees. She’s been here before, she knows the temple 
surroundings offer the ’mountainness’ promised in tourist brochures. She 
climbs like a pilgrim without turning left or right till houses become 
pine-cone size in the wake of her steps. 

Anasuya has a long walk ahead, so I'll tell you about the Hidamba 
temple. Its four-tiered pagoda-shaped roof is made of deodar planks, a 
thousand years old it is said, old as the giant trees in the grove where it sits. 
The artist who built it was skillful and wise, he built a small masterpiece. 
In thanksgiving the king of the land ordered the artist’s right arm be cut to 
prevent duplication. The artist fled to Triloknath in the neighbouring 
Chamba valley and there trained his left hand to carve, chisel, worship. 
He worked, though the wing of his right arm slapped against him as he 
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worked, trying to warn him. The artist didn’t hear what his arm-wing beat, 
he heard the music of the god and his victory over the king in each wood 
shaving as it fell ; and he raised an even finer temple. The people of 
Triloknath gathered around, praised his work awe-struck...and beheaded 
him. They, like most of us, preferred to keep art in close possession, like 
a genie stoppered in a bottle, rather than have it spread magically, 
transforming beholders. 

Anasuya reaches the ancient dense grove, she walks through its cool 
still shade and its silence intensified by the call of birds. Up a ridge she 
sees the temple in the clearing, bathed in light, more beautiful than an 
archetype, more radiant, more peaceful. Her step slows, even her skin 
quietens. 

The door is shut, the priest has shut shop for the day. Anasuya sits 
on the stone-flagged porch and leans against a wooden pillar, lulled by the 
stillness. She stretches her legs. The cold of the earth greets her slowly 
through the floor, through her jeans, up her flesh. Light smoking through 
the trees dissolves the tension in her eyes. This is what I need, she thinks, 
not a cigarette. Then she spots him, the postcard swami, head bent, 
determinedly stalking through the genie-like light. Let him not stop, she 
wishes, but he approaches, taking a steep short cut through the trees. 

Abruptly he’s in front of her, at some twenty yards distance. 
“Hello,” he waves. “Hello,” she says. “You are resting?” “Yes”. “Then 
you rest. I'll go to the big rock further up, on the left. You go there 
tomorrow and see the whole valley. It’s flat at the top, youcan sleep on it.” 
“Thank you,” Anasuya says, waves and shuts her eyes. 

Tomorrow morning she will walk to the rock, she decides. In the 
evening she will move further into he mountains, to Kothi. She keeps her 
eyes closed till she is sure he is out of sight; still as a statue. When she 
opens them, she is alone. From somewhere below the voices of children 
returning from school call sharp in the air as they run. One child starts 
crying, its voice peculiarly annoying, circling the deodar trunks and 
slowly, very gradually dissolving in the genie-light. 


3 


She killed her twin in the womb, Anasuya did, as they fought to enter 
the light. Ahalya died as she was born. But their mother named her 
red-faced daughter Anasuya nonetheless,‘free from envy’. Urvashi had 
dreamt of great futures for her twins as they lay kicking and turning within 
her while she ate crushed almonds in saffron milk to give her unborns 
strength. If they were boys, they’d be named Siddhartha and Gautama, 
after the Buddha; if girls, they would be Anasuya and Ahalya, impeccable 
flowers of womanhood. For hadn’t a wandering palmist of rare renown 
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called at their home one day in her fourth month and said to her, “Your 
child is destined to lead a life of riches; travel much, meet many people, be 
loved.” Such auspicious words. What’s more, he gave her a packet of 
crimson powder to dissolve, a pinch a day, in her morning milk, and she 
slipped off her ruby ring, red as his powder, in homage. 

"Twins. Yes, I’m sure of it,” the doctor beamed. “I hear two 
heartbeats,” he said, as he lifted his stethoscope from the golden orb of her 
belly. He was the second specialist who had been consulted, the foremost 
in the country, after the family doctor gave her the news — that she was 
bearing twins. This one too couldn’t be wrong. 

She had scoffed at the idea when she first heard it. Then it seduced 
her — two at one go. Urvashi rejoiced in her fecundity, marvelled at her 
husband’s virility, for hadn’t he planted two seeds in her which she 
supported like a pumpkin plant? Two dolls to play with, two pillars for her 
old age. The ancient aunts looked at her with new respect — they couldn't 
remember such a speciality in the family, even back into their girlhood 
days. Her mother-in-law indulged her — served her her heart’s desires for 
two mouths, hungry and growing inside, Siddhartha and Gautama or 
Ahalya and Anasuya. The palmist’s use of the singular split and doubled 
in her happiness, like a zygote had earlier within her. 

But as her term grew near, she remembered the palmist’s prophecy 
clearly. "Your child,” he had said, “is destined for great things.” She 
pleaded for a second opinion, she got it. It confirmed her worst fears: was 
the golden future of her child draining away through the black tubes of the 
stéthoscope? Were her hopes to be carried away like used gloves in kidney 
shaped bowls? Anasuya and Ahalya slumbered together, unaware that 
their mother was doubting the very heavens, wondering if the gods were 
frauds, raging at the stars and acutely missing her ruby ring. Her finger 
throbbed. 

By the time she got home, Urvashi could no longer bear her loss; in 
the bathroom she lost her balance. She slipped on an oil patch left from her 
morning massage, and fell face first into that dirty Western contraption her 
husband insisted in installing in each bathroom. The tub. They carried her 

screaming and bleeding to hospital. 
Just one child. But alas alas with birth came death — the other we 
know was stillborn. As Urvashi held her surviving daughter to her breast 
she did not know whether to laugh or cry. Urvashi laughed, she laughed so 
long that tears beaded her red-faced daughter making her look like she was 
stricken by transparent chicken-pox. 

Urvashi’s laughter was red, red as the crimson powder she had 
swallowed, red as the ruby ring she’s bartered for auspicious words. The 
old women of the tribe who had gathered beside her bed circled her crying, 
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“Cry, cry, Urvashi, daughter, stop your laughter; think of God and stop, the 
prophecy was right, the stars are in place.” But Urvashi couldn’t stop 
laughing, rocking her baby in her arms, rocking with laughter, her tears 
falling fast, hearing only her laughter, blindly feeling only one small child. 

The old women turned to her mother-in-law. “Make a vow, fast,” 
they said, “make a terrible sacrifice for both of you so that your 
daughter-in-iaw stops this inauspicious laughter, or she’l]l go mad.” Her 
mother-in-law thought. Gently she shook Urvashi and said, “For your 
loss, and to make sure it is never repeated, we won’t have sweets for five 
years. Also, I will sacrifice comfort — no pillow will I use for my head.” 

Obviously this bargain was not good enough for the gods. It didn’t 
penetrate through the barrier of Urvashi’s special tear-spewing laughter, 
nor her special relief that the prophecy proved right or her speciat pain for 
the dead child and specifically the loss of her speciality for bearing twins. 
She was young; the special ironic laugh of Life hadn’t touched her yet. 

Her mother-in-law again reeled rocked by Urvashi’s reckless 
laughter. Planting her feet in bitterness and fear, the widowed 
mother-in-law whispered, “Urvashi, on your behalf, on your living child’s 
head I vow to the gods you will have no sex for four years, no child; now 
stop.” 

Urvashi stopped. Her tears of laughter sealed on the sacrifice: No 
sex, no other child for four long years! The shock tied her tongue, stilled 
her body. She let her newborn drop in her lap. Every one rejoiced, her 
husband included. He didn’t imagine the women iatended to keep their 
terrible pledge. A bargain with the gods, so what, Hari thought, he could 
buy them off. But ah ha — the Word won this round. When Hari 
discovered the inviolability of the Word, he acquiesced to no sweets and 
no sex. What else could he do? His mother, his wife’s ally, stood by her 
side; together they knew the truth: the machinations of her 
foreign-returned husband turned barren on this ancient soil. In front of 
them all, when breakfast was served — two quivering fried vegetarian 
eggs and toast — her husband broke the yolk with the tip of the fork and fed 
her, admitting defeat. True, Hari defied convention feeding his wife 
before the elder’s eyes, but he did it with grace: he was resigned to his fate. 

This girl-child invested Urvashi with strength, she graduated to the 
Clan of Mothers, what power this small creature had. At the naming 
ceremony Urvashi thought — should she change the child’s name, now 
that Ahalya was dead? Would it be inauspicious to call her Anasuya after 
all? As she dithered, the pundit pronounced ‘Aaah’ as the auspicious 
syllable. Aaah — with this primeval grasping sound Urvashi leapt across 
her fright and called out, “Aaanasuya, Aaanasuya.” In case you don’t 
know Anasuya was named, in honour of the sage Atri’s great wife, who 
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_ cursed the Supreme Trinity when they were annulled by lust for her. She 
turned the Gods into her sons, then suckled them, thus keeping her 
husband’s name unsullied and winning herself a place among immortals 
without pain of death or sacrifice. Anasuya — that’s what the girl was 
called. 

The name suited her father just fine. Ann, he called her, in 
remembrance of a long lost love which inheritance and race and breeding 
cut short. This Ann was a nurse in Oxford, who tended him with care, 
when his eye was almost lost — and his left brow still bears the scar — 
after a game of squash. So Ann she was and Anasuya and Anna to her 
brother born five years hence. With bated breath, Urvashi waited for the 
Four Year Deal with the gods to end. So much repression, retention and at 
last the foul air of denial could be expelled. Her daughter had grown into 
a chubby child, everyone’s darling — but not for long! Well, perhaps she 
looked a little sallow but her delicate skin showed the tracery of veins most 
charmingly when she blushed. It was the skin of saints, the elders said, 
translucent, the purity of her soul beating through, she’d be true to her 
name. But before Urvashi could break her bondage to celibacy, she had to 
officially inform the most powerful of gods she’s kept her pact, and gift a 
wee gold image of a girl-child to deflect any future Evil-Eye from her one 
surviving child, telling God — it was his turn to sacrifice and let her move 
from the stalemate of her life. 

So they went on a pilgrimage, her husband was at the wheel. It was a 
drive of days heading south through hot lands, and burning roads. As you 
know, this business of meeting God is never an easy thing. 

South, south-east they headed through the hot lands, speeding from 
mirage to mirage, down roads so hot that the tar melted and the radiator 
water bubbled, hot as the prayer chanting on the women’s lips. Still they 
toiled, all together, to keep their pact with the God; still they raced on, all 
together, to their different ends. 

The man, he was hot with driving, clutch, brake, accelerator, clutch. 
The only mantra circulating in his burning brain was to get there and back, 
then his salvation: in no more women’s vows would he participate. His 
mother, she was in a frenzy; this her husband had always denied her — a 
pilgrimage to Tirupati — now her son redeemed her, but her smouldering 
desire so long suppressed was to ignite. In her heart, beating passionately, 
she hid a secret which she’d unleash like an unerring flame-arrow shot 
from a hero’s bow in the heat of battle; like a flame-arrow her command 
would torch her son’s head. With scorching tears, she’d demand her son 
Hari shear his locks, leave it smoking on holy ground as tribute to the 
God... The wife, she was bubbling with rapture and relief, incandescent in 
her belief that she was on a hot line to God. No onions, no garlic, no sweet 
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and worst of all, no sex, the heat of her vows had left her tormented and 
thin, but it had burnt away her remorse of still birth, had it not? Four years 
had seemed like four hundred to one so young, but now, but now, like a 
phoenix she would rise from her nest of flames, and ardour could consume 
her once again. 

As for the child, Anasuya, she was cool, for children don’t feel the 
heat like you and me. Well, she was a little sick, having eaten too many 
chocolates gone as soft and sticky as the road and she was dropping to 
sleep... 

As the child sleeps, her skin a little sallow, as ninety per cent of her 
capillaries have closed down on the seventy thousand odd mile 
bloodstream route, I'll take time to digress. I’1] tell you a story which was 
told to me, whole yugas ago, when I was in the first phase of my life. Yes, 
I too was a child. Once, long, long ago. 

There was a very wealthy merchant who owned many cattle, women, 
lands and shops. But the more his wealth grew, the more stingy he became. 
However, early on Tuesdays and Fridays, these being the most holy days of 
the week, a long stream of beggars would circulate in his huge compound, 
wind behind the cattle sheds, pass the barns, trickle around the wells, pick 
their way through the outhouses where his many servants lived, pass the 
dhobi ghat careful not to soil the wet clothes spread to dry on the grass, 
cross the threshing and milling areas, file past the banana grove, the 
spice-pounding shack, the firewood stacks and finally arrive at a large, 
bare room which the merchant used for his oil massage. Here they would 
find him ona swing, fanned by two servants, and beg for alms. 

Without saying a word, the merchant would lift his right arm and 
point in the easterly direction, for there lived his neighbour who was as 
generous as the merchant was stingy, indeed as generous as Karna, eldest 
of the Pancha Pandavas. 

Unlike the transaction between cells and capillaries where 
everything is taken and given ina split second — oxygen, hormones, 
glucose, life, for carbon dioxide, wastes and death — nothing was ever 
given or taken on these occasions. Yet the beggars came every Tuesday 
and Friday and the merchant pointed to the right. This went on for years. 

One day, as the merchant was on his swing, he went intoa coma. The 
messengers of Yama, God of Death, had come to fetch him. Up and away 
he was taken and found himself in a long queue with other souls, awaiting 
justice from the mighty and incorruptible Yama. First he offered five gold 
sovereigns so that he be dropped from the quest and sneaked back home, 
then five bags, 500 bags, his entire wealth, but they pretended they hadn't 
heard. "Take my children instead of me, they are young and strong and 
bound by filial piety to obey me," he shouted. Still the messengers ignored 
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him. "Take my wife as your slave," he whispered, "she is young and pretty 
and well domesticated." One messenger peered into his home, sadly shook 
his head and said, "Alas, we are different from all bureaucracies in the 
Three Worlds. We cannot be bribed. We are condemned to the worst of 
fates." So the merchant had to wait. His turn finally came. One book from 
the massive compilation, ‘The Book of Destiny’, was opened, his name 
found, and his cross-examination began. 

His right hand alone was fit for heaven, Yama ordained, since it had 
performed charitable deeds by pointing in the direction of the generous 
neighbour. The rest of the merchant was to roast in hell for ever and ever 
more. | 
Suddenly there was a whispering, a bustling, a commotion, and 
Yama’s recorder, Chitragupta, and five of his flunkeys prostrated 
themselves on the ground, at the God’s feet. | 

"Did you reside in Big Mango Tree House or Small Mango Tree 
House?" the God asked. "Big Mango Tree House, Sire," the Merchant 
stuttered. "Ah, there’s beena clerical error. You have a few more years," 
the God remarked. "Take him back.” 

The merchant awoke with a start from his coma, much to everyone's 
surprise. His first order was that all the town’s beggars be made to file 
past him each Tuesday and Friday. His wife burst into tears of happiness. 

Come Tuesday and the first beggar and what do you think the 
merchant did? The merchant got off the swing and jumped in theright- 
hand direction. 

Why have I lingered on this tale? Because I want to recapture 
moments of my childhood; for the love and security it offered, the fact that 
all was truth and magical, and myth and reality were equally anchored in a 
richly-fed womb of belief. 

Why was this tale told to me when I was a child? Maybe to cue me 
into the impossibility of changing one’s self. Perhaps to inform me of the 
all-pervading absurdity of officialdom. Could it have been to prompt me 
into knowing the callousness of living? Or was it a last resort, merely to 
bribe me to swallow my lunch when I had digested all the other great 
epics? For as you know, Narrators begin young. 

Do you know the story about Narrators? No you don’t? Let me tell 
you. This is it: 

By the age of six, one knows the great stories of one’s land; by eight, 
all the other myths, legends and folklore; by ten, the repositories of stories 
of neighbouring lands; by eleven, the world’s storehouse of legends and 
myths are coiled in one’s command. And why this, pray? So that by twelve, 
with the uncoiling of one’s sexuality and the rise of spiritual questing, a 
Narrator is well equipped to make the stories one’s own. To skin the 
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legends inside out, turn myths topsy-turvy, catch them by the tail or the 
middle or wherever one pleases, and make them spew their poison or shake 
out the jewels embedded in their hoods. Yes indeed. The story goes that 
each story isa small serpent, dreamily guarding its own secrets, wriggling 
within the body of the Serpent of Stories which bites its own tail and 
encircles the earth; turning, turning, mirroring the world. 

But depending on the point of entry, our trajectory and yours, 
sometimes you see the soft underbelly, the heart pulsing raw, like Fafnir 
the Dragon’s, when blue-eyed Sigurd’s sworathrust drew a flood of blood 
and swept you into the next episode of loss and gainand life. At other times 
and with other Narrators you can see the scales, glittering like glass, like 
shreds of a polymer rainbow, glittering to distraction, and you thrill on 
excitement, action, and unputdownable surrender till the end. 

But I’ve digressed too much. No, it is time to change the tune, the 
rhythm, the gear, for after all Anasuya is still a child and asleep in the front 
seat of the car, ninety per cent of her capillaries shut. And at least 
childhood must be preserved. So we are going back. 

At dawn they crawled up the seven hills, the maroon Bentley 
wheezing to overtake taxis, tourist buses, trucks, tankers, autorickshaws, 
struggling up serpentine hairpin bend queues, each with its load of 
devotees, businessmen, traders out to make a buck, strike it rich with the 
richest God in the land. 

Up the seven hills they drove at daybreak, as pink and gold drove 
purple from the valleys, up they drove, up to the temple with its golden 
dome; then joined a queue for the poor for penitence sharp and true, and in 
the hundi, in its gaping mouth, from Anasuya’s little hands, dropped an 
image in red gold of a girl child. Her father lost his hair. The pact was 
kept. But Anasuya doesn't remember this. All she remembers is the 
golden doll she had dropped into God’s hungry mouth. 

In the beginning there were Two. Then there was only One. For the 
Two fought in darkness, unborn, blind, nails ripping at life, for there was 
only Time for One to see Light. The Other stilled in darkness and 
succumbed. This was the myth of creation Anasuya was brought up on. 
” Ahalya was just like you, but you were stronger, YOu came first, so you are 
with us, she went back to play with God,” that’s what her mother had said. 
"Anyway He liked her more,” she added to soften the blow. “You gave 
Ahalya again to God with your own two hands, don’t you remember?” 
Anasuya was asked when she cried for her golden Ahalya. 

Anasuya couldn’t make out who was deserted or why. The many 
Ahalyas churned in the ocean of her thoughts: The twin Ahalya, the 
second, the smaller, the secret, the golden doll, the sacrificed, the double, 
playing in God’s garden. Yet through all the churning the only cream that 
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rose was herself unbalanced, alone, wanting to play with lost Ahalya in her 
submerged garden. And so the many Ahalyas sank into her like sediment 
on an ocean bed, occasionally lifting on a current of dream like prickly 
sea-urchins, tormenting her with their small mean spines. Most often, 
when this dream occurred, Anasuya became adept at gliding into another 
level of dreams, sliding this one into guilt’s slim crevices. Most often 
therefore she was a happy child, adored by all...but not for long... 

Anasuya doesn’t remember much of her childhood either, on that 
high dark house on the hill. In fact, very little. Except she ate the rust off 
the gate when her ayah went to sleep, except for the swing in the garden 
under the old mango tree. Except for the servants in white Western clothes 
moving over wooden floors, except for the portraits of her grandfather 
which were hung in virtually every room. As I said, she doesn’t remember 
much except for the drives to the beach in the chauffeur-driven car to 
Chowpatty and Marine Drive and the wild outskirts of Juhu. And for the 
parrot in its cage in the sunlit porch and for the pujas in God’s room when 
her mother and grandmother were in ecstasy and her father wore a frown. 
She doesn’t remember much of schoolin g though she still has three friends 
from those days. She remembers she’d scream when she wished, she’d run 
through the halls. She remembers happiness, being lifted and danced with 
and twirled. She remembers she slept between her parents...until her 
brother appeared. 

Siddhartha. With his arrival her vision changed. No one called out 
to her on bended knee, they spoke looking down with their heads in the 
skies. Their eyes were busy with Siddhartha. Their lips, their arms, their 
voices, their feet, their laps were engaged by him. She felt she was only a 
pair of eyes. 

One day her father sat her on his lap with the swaddled baby in his 
arms and said, “Now Ann, he is your brother. He shares everything you 
have. Half is yours, half is his. You are wise, my girl, my elder one, so I 
know you will look after Sid and protect him throughout your life.” She 
took to playing in the fringes of the garden and no one called her back. She 
took to slipping out of the gates, out to the sprawling ruins of a palace 
where a marvellous wilderness grew. And that’s how she became the Girl 
Who Collected Stones. Out there in the wilderness she was a dreamer, but 
being a dreamer, she was also a brave and great adventurer. She’d walk up 
paths which hadn’t been discovered. She’d climb the ruined stairway 
which rose literally from her backyard, and there, she’d search for stones. 
Knobby maroon and green bits she’d dig out from the ground, jagged white 
flakes like arrowheads, and transparent pebbles hard to make out against 
the earth she’d crouch and pick, and purple and black and yellow ones, 
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small as beads of sand...These and many more she’d collect. And in her 
home, she’d arrange them where the sun always reached. 

No one really understood her and sometimes she felt as if she was in 
a long dark room with no windows and no doors. What troubled her was 
the way her mother flared at her for messing up the house, and her father 
scolded her to get better grades even as she was telling her adventures; and 
her ayah teased her for wandering off alone; and her schoolmates laughed 
at her when she showed them her treasures. Then she hurt. Her heart tore 
with pain because no one wanted her as she was, nor took the gifts she 
brought; they wanted her to change. But being a brave dreamer she 
managed to overcome her sadness and her loss. But...why did she become 
the Girl Who Collected Stones? One day she said when she returned home 
after her wandering, her pockets full of stones, it was all right, she could 
take Siddhartha in her arms. Anasuya hadn’t told me the story of what 
happened to her that day so Ill have to bridge the gap with fantasy arching 
from the shores of rejection to those of acceptance. A delicate bridge must 
be cast across, a gossamer bridge with dewy cobweb guards Swaying over 
the chasm of the Anasuya I do not know. 

All she told me was that she thought she had slipped into Ahalya’s 
garden that day. I presume it was cold with guilt and denial of life. 
Hoarfrost breathed over leaves of ice; icicles took the form of leaves, veins 
etched; and whole trees stood firm, wrought in snow, thick. As she looked, 
dazzling sunlight turned the garden transparent; into fountaining trees of 
water breathing vapour from every pore. Anasuya the child continued to 
stand in Ahalya’s garden, looking hard at these transparent water-trees, the 
colourless water-shrubs, at the grass translucent as her skin. And as she 
watched, they evaporated one by one, the trees, the shrubs, the grass, the 
flowers fallen to the earth; the air thick with the humidity of 
transformation. 

Then Ahalya’s garden was gone, like a bubble touched upon, leaving 
nothing more than a trace of wetness to show it had existed. I think this is 
why the child Anasuya bent to collect wet stones. 

That afternoon, when Anasuya returned home, she saw Sid in his 
crib, alone. He was gurgling and wet. She undid his nappy, though she 
was afraid the pin would prick her. She threw away the wet nappy, lifted 
his legs, just as she’d seen her mother do and placed a fresh white cloth 
beneath his small uplifted bottom. She hasn’t told a soul about this even to 
this day. 

Many events took place after this in quick succession. Her 
grandmother died. Her mother wept. Her father sighed with relief. He 
sold the house. He sold his father’s business. They moved into a flat by 
the sea. The chauffeur left. The ayah too. Her clothes became fewer. She 
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heard voices in the night, disturbing her sleep. Her mother and father 
arguing. A while later, her mother left home. She moved to the heat of 
Delhi, to live with her widowed, childless sister. Those years were full of 
her mother’s tears. 

Ann and Sid and their father and housekeeper remained in the flat by 
the sea. The children grew. Her father worked in his new company. He 
planned their future — Ann to be the Designer; Sid, Managing Director, 
when he retired. He came in. He went out. The children grew. One day 
her father made her cut her hair. “Goddammit,” he said, “now the phone 
will be busy. Boys will be ringing you up.” 

It was true: she received calls. She ran the house. She did her 
homework. She partyjed. She visited her mother, with Siddhartha, in the 
boring summer hols. Her mother wept and prayed to the gods. It made her 
cry...but she always did this alone. In dire straits, she turned to Sid. 
“Anna,” he’d say, “tell me this. Tell me that. Dee, why is this so?” And 
there were the calls which grew more and more frequent until her father 
grew hopping mad. She talked, she laughed, she danced. She was all of a 
wondrous sixteen. 

This is about The Girl Who Collected Stones long after this book is 
completed. She wanders, you know, beyond its pages, quite independent 
of both you and me. 

Incidentally, someone — I’]1l introduce you to him a little later on — 
someone ran into Anasuya the other day on one of her rare visits home. He 
said she’s strange, she’s white and old, she talks to clouds and trees. And 
then he added, “Well, what else can you expect if you recall the tumultuous 
life she’s led! It’s too much for any one person to take in in one lifetime, 
what!” Iwas saddened when I heard this, though towards the end I must 
admit she aged rapidly, four years to our every one, and slipped away into 
a distant old age. 

But thinking back I gather what’s happened to Anasuya is this: she’s 
again met Ahalya sometime in that garden, in her avatar as The Girl Who 
Collected Stones. So she lives beyond you and me. I imagine or would 
like to imagine that as she grew older and greyer, she came to understand 
the tongues of trees, of birds and stones and beast, and even the most secret 
of tongues — the things men want to say, hope to say and can’t. So she had 
no hope. As days waded into nights, she’d heard it all — all the 
conversations in people’s minds. She knew the desires which wrenched 
our hearts; the calling of our emotions, she heard the ceaseless chatter of 
our lives till each one of us breathes our last. Our grand designs and 
bartering, our schisms and blindness continued buzzing, buzzing like flies 
even though the world was falling apart. 
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But, she remembered she was a great and brave adventurer. And she 
continued on her lonely track through the long maze of moments and 
swiftness of the years, she acted as if she hadn’t heard. She continued to 
walk the mountain trails, sometimes gardens danced; and when she 
mingled with people she never let on she’d seen right into their minds. 

When you know her as well as I do — perhaps you’ll agree with me. 
Perhaps not. Or perhaps this friend who I'll introduce to you was simply 
telling lies. He’s known for that. 


4 


Once there was anartisan, the most renowned inthe land. The birds 
he carved were in perpetual flight, indeed if they had been released from 
the wood they were nailed to, they would have lifted and circled the 
temple, just as parrots do at sunset, so light were they. The elephants he 
carved swayed delicately as elephants do, each with its own rhythm, each 
with its trunk curved ata different angle. If they were for real, the temple 
would have been the richest in the land. As for the nymphs and demons he 
carved, why there was no comparison, but people knew this was the way 
nymphs and demons would behave if they saw them. This is why he was 
invited by the town’s chieftain to build a temple high onthe mountain, so 
high up that pilgrims would understand they should lift their eyes to god. 
The townspeople emptied their coffers; the wool traders, the potato 
farmers, the apple growers, the weavers guilds for each group wanted its 
name to be inscribed in the largest lettering on the walls of the finest 
temple in the land. 

The artisan arrived, saw their money and promised he would do his 
best work to honour them. For weeks he personally selected the right trees 
to be cut. For months he and his fellow artisans worked to raise the 
temple. One day the outer structure, the roof and the rows of supporting 
pillar blocks were ready. Only the decorative carving remained to be 
done. The artisan ordered his fellow workers to leave, he told the 
townspeople to bring pots of the brightest paint, the best food and drink 
and visit him after a fortnight. 

They returned and saw a stream of peacocks fanning over the main 
doorway, supported by dancing monkeys who were riding caparisoned 
elephants. The artisan asked for a month’s supply of material, the 
townsmen gave him all, and left, marvelling at his work. 

When they returned they saw the front wall complete with statues of 
themselves. On the right they were taking out the temple procession, on 
the left side they were hunting deer. They even recognized the chieftain 
by the turban he wore. The artisan declared he would work on the 
supporting pillars next and asked for vermilion, cobalt blue and gold 
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paint, and instructed he was not to be disturbed for two months. The 
special paints had to be fetched from the big towns in the plains. The 
artisan fumed, but then agreed to allow one person to come to the temple 
with the paints. 

Within a week the leading potato farmer appeared carrying pots of 
vermilion paint on his shoulders. The artisan was asleep at the foot of the 
main entrance pillar. Above his head rose bejewelled toes, ankles ringed 
by anklets with a hundred bells each, and legs crossed at the knees, 
covered by a flowery drapery so fine the potato farmer could see the 
dimples on the knees. The rest of the pillar was a block of wood. He waited 
at a distance till the artisan awoke, then humbly informed him the cobalt 
and gold paint would be ready only after a week. 

Within a week, the leading apple grower appeared carrying pots of 
cobalt paint on his head. He sat near the artisan till he awoke from his 
sleep at the foot of the pillar, half of which was a maiden whose thighs were 
so firm the flowery drapery seemed stretched over them, above which rose 
her hips covered by girdles of lotus buds and whose navel was deep as the 
centre of an apple blossom. The rest was wood. The gold paint needed 
another week to be fetched and this time it was the leading wool trader 
himself who came. Again the artisan was asleep at the foot of the 
pillar, which was a maiden with a block of wood for her head. Her breasts 
were so heavy and tender she seemed to be bursting out of her bodice, her 
neck so long that each of the seven chokers lay one against the other, nota 
single pearl overlapping, and her arms were like creepers circling the 
block of her head and stretching to the rafters. The wool merchant waited 
a long while, he waited till the sun had set, then he awakened the master 
artisan. "Sir," he said, "Please get up. You have been sleeping a long 
while. I have been waiting a long time. When will the temple be ready? You 
are going too slow." 

The artisan replied, "Leave me. Come after three months. It will 
then be complete." Quickly he sculpted her head, her earrings, her big 
hair-do adorned with flowers and stars. He left unfinished only the pupils 
of her eyes. He began work on the next pillar, but turned and carved her 
eyes, full of laughter. He felt satisfied. He turned his back on the maiden 
and worked feverishly for a week for he knew the town people’s 
impatience, there was much work to complete. 

When he saw her again, he thought, why not paint her, complete her, 
Iam so lonely, she could stand as my friend. He painted her a yellow and 
cobalt skirt, a vermilion bodice, he painted her ornaments, her hair, her 


skin. When he finished, even he was surprised, he did not know he had such 
art in him. 
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He laid aside his brushes and sat at her feet the whole afternoon; the 
twilight passed without him rising, and as the crescent moon rose late she 
came alive. They made love. When he had carved her grand hair-do he 
didn’t realize her hair reached her heels, now he saw it unravel. She was 
supple as a creeper, her sex was like nectar with woody undertones. Each 
moment she smelt of different flowers, her skin was soft as pollen. But she 
didn’t speak. At dawn she returned to her place, she turned into a Statue. 

In a frenzy the artisan clung to her, kissing her; she remained still. 
Ina frenzy he carved her a flute, and painted it gold. As the moon rose, she 
laughed like peepul leaves rustling, she played on the flute the music of 
leaves; she made love with eyes open and laughing. Each day he carved 
her new instruments, each night she played for herself and him. On the 
night of the full moon she laughed and spoke: "My bodice is tight," she 
said "Make it looser". The next morning he painted a large slit on her 
bodice front, that night she thanked him, and danced the dance of that 
early autumn night. 

The next night she said, "Make me a dress of twilight colours, and I 
will dance in it," so he did. Each night she suggested another season, 
another time of day, and each morning he worked on her suggestion. Week 
after week this continued, and he discovered the colours and rhythms of 
the solar eclipse, of the last monsoon storm, the stillness of steaming 
afternoons...He discovered she would never be complete, she was never 
the same. ! 

He was entranced. His eyes glowed, his lips took on her smile, his 
skin tasted of the season she had danced. Only, on new moon nights she 
would not move. He would wrap himself around her, and weep. 

The sounds of their lovemaking, their dancing and singing would 
drift down over the town like night mist, and the townsmen grew scared. 
Yet they remembered their promise and bided their time; some thought the - 
artisan was a sorcerer. 

On the first no-moon night which began the fourth month, the 
townspeople gathered, for they were determined to discover his secret 
and claim their temple in one stroke. They trekked up the mountainsides 
through the snow, torch flames rippling. Inthe light, in the snow they saw 
half-buried pots of paint, the colours spread frozen; they saw the pillars of 
the temple untouched, they saw the artisan clinging to the statue’s thighs. 
As one man they rushed at him, tore him away though he screamed; the 
chieftain and the priest both held the axe which chopped off his hands and 
his head. They waited, but nothing happened. The artisan lay dead on the 
snow with his elbowless armstumps raised to the sky, his head rolling with 
eyes open. Cursing, they returned. 
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In the morning they returned. The statue of the maiden had 
disappeared into.a block of wood. The artisan’s headless body was not to 
be found. Through the snow, two tree stumps rose where they left him, 
bleeding resin. 

He laughs, this postcard swami, at the end of his tale. Laughs at his 
tale; laughs because he is alone with a woman of fading beauty and 
elegance, who is entranced, a unique treat this; laughs because he doesn’t 
wish to cry for the forest as they pick their way through a graveyard of 
trees. Acres of stumps on red earth. 

They are walking in what was once waves of pine, high above the hill 
station of Manali, some thirteen kilometers away, at Kothi, where 
mountainsides rise and fall steeply, gaunt as early morning recollections 
of nightmares. Only outlines remain as eyelids ungum with opening day, 
from forests of movement and thought, reduced by one’s need to contain 
sleep and waking in the turmoil of a single landscape. So too it was with 
the mountainsides, the forests. They gave way to survival. The trees were 
felled, chopped down and carted away to make crates for applies, tables for 
homes in the plains, fuel for burning. 

It’s a fact of living, that’s all you can say, as you turn a blind eye to 
the earth’s devastation. As you can turn a blind eye to these stragglers, one 
female, tall, rich and stooping; the other male, dark and wiry, with 
abounding energy. I won't blame you for your expediency. How can I, 
when I buy newspapers every day, and on occasions when it’s provided 
free, use toilet paper too. Reams of it. So we’re in it together, in this whole 
stinking mess. 

But this is not on the minds of Anasuya and the postcard swami. 
They are involved in deeper things. They are involved in themselves. 

When Anasuya awoke after a night of dread in a lonely 
dak-bungalow without electricity, she looked out of the window and saw 
the landscape transformed. For a moment she thought Ahalya had spread 
a balm before her sleepless eyes. White and brown horses ran through the 
garden, manes floating, tails streaming, leaping over the low hedge of 
green, neighing to encourage the foals. Where did they come from, she 
wondered, but then she spied something more immediate, something 
which could make her feel instantly good. 

Below, beyond the horses, she saw the swami, his saffron shawl 
flapping like a mane, in argument with the caretaker. She ran down to his 
rescue, hair rumpled by sleep, to offer recognition and status. That's how, 
two hours later, they found themselves in the graveyard of trees. She 
offered him a cigarette, then carried away by the desolation of the land, so 
close to her heart, she opened up. A spring uncoiled in her mind. She told 
him from long ago about Tarzan’s elephant graveyard so dear to readers of 
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Edgar Rice Burroughs. It’s a haven of death which provides for 
unmitigated greed — without violence! In the heart of dark Africa, the 
white man had written, was a sacred cave where elephants, tuskers all, 
toddled in to die and bleach into bones and ivory. Finders take all, Rice 
Burroughs cried, exhorting the early bird of colonialism to gorge. This 
aspect doesn’t interest Anasuya, for it makes her angry, ashamed and 
defensive. Death was all she chose to behold. 

Being courteous by nature and somewhat enamoured of her, the 
postcard swami told her in return the story you’ ve just read — and what’s 
more, he told her of his life, with relief not pride. He gave her an ordinary 
story, and a censored version at that, of a mill worker from Madurai who 
abandoned his wife, pregnant with a son, and his two-year-old daughter, 
who disavowed the clattering machines, and fled. To God, he says, then 
sobers up under Anasuya’s critical eye, to confess he used God’s helping 
hand to make his meandering way in this land of many and ancient Gods. 
Anasuya succumbs to his liturgy, she’s moved, as was the design, but a 
question remains. What about the stories he tells at the drop of a hat, what 
are their origins, she asks, enthralled. 

At this point let us retreat for the warmth of sexuality catches them 
unawares as they rest their butts on the stumps of dead trees. 

Anasuya thinks: No way, I couldn’t screw this man. The swami on 
his part imagines himself over her big creamy trunk, a spider on a milky 
expanse as strong and flowing as semen. Yet the liturgy of ecstasy is so 
deeply ingrained, that try as we might, the promised nectar of the body 
brims over to the brain, crying ‘Try me, savour me if only for a moment’! 
Still pleasure is only the overtone, the peanuts on the side. The grateful 
kiss after, is for returning oneself to oneself, splendidly, in full form, 
without thought or blemish. 

But nothing sexual is going to happen between these two, at least for 
now. They are too aware of their situation, the ludicrousness of their 
fleeting desires. They are going to sit there for hours, talking of his 
tragedy and hers, their feet planted on the ground, beneath which lace 
intricate acres of roots, where grottoes and treasures abound, and rocks 
bubble and melt, at the core, like in the sun. We’d best leave them to their 
sexuality and address ourselves to other mysteries. 

The swami has woven himself well into the great oral tradition of the 
country. In those days, not good, not bad, when the oral tradition ripened 
like mangoes on every branch, the ear trudged long distances through 
deserts of ignorance, to the small land of the mouth, under a banyan tree or 
at a well or court. 

As the mouth whispered the secret chants, a story or gossip into the 
listening ear, it expanded, its curl loosened; earrings grew heavier to pull 
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down lobes. The ear received the words, the slips and stutters, 
interpolations; exaggerations, interpretations, the teller’s body scent, the 
spittle, the bad breath. Like eggs couched in a nest of feathers, the hearer’s 
self knew it would be hatched small, clothed, held within this nest. 
Fragility of breath ensured is uniqueness, for mortality sat between the 
pauses counting its toes, shaded by skies of eternity. In those days, not 
good, not bad, when the word first turned into liquid ink, the ear lost its 
curiosity. It curled into a stone bearing the rhythms of writing while the 
eye journeyed far. It stretched into a river, catching the reflection of words 
in the waters of the retina. Words swam like shoals of golden fish. 

As the eye looks down onto the page, the reader’s body thins into ink 
marks. Excitement roller coasters on the curls of letters, cities sprout in 
full stops. In this communion vistas grow, as does loneliness, the world 
expands. Mortality dances a jig around new monoliths of eternity, often it 
hides behind these. edifices overawed by towering variety. Sometimes 
mortality slips and falls. Understandably, the reader’s self gets somewhat 
lost. 

In these days, not good, not bad, when touch comes into play, the eye 
grows glassy, the hand turns magical ringed with power. Worlds 
tap-dance at the touch, to the music of satellite spheres, like a burst of 
petals images change, the heavens shift, stars appear and disappear in a 
flash. 

As images smile and speak on a screen, trapped behind plastic 
shields, the viewer’s body too recedes. The brow lowers into passivity, 
ears sag, eyes lie back, lips forget themselves; isolation is complete. 
Re-runs cannibalize eternity into sponsors’ advertising slots. Our friend 
mortality dies without obituaries, forgotten, irrelevant in cycles of eight 
hour repeats. Its squat helpers, tenderness, grace, the short glance of love, 
the teardrops of compassion, the gesture of actions all fossilize. And the 
poor self forgets it lives only in its present, not in re-runs; that it has got to 
make each passing moment shine. It bivouacs in uncertainty, sad and 
friendless; and lights up only in moments of climax, self-seeking. 

But let’s continue to have mortality by our sides, gleefully spinning 
circles round us, tighter and tighter, waiting for our eternities to end, yours 
and mine, Reader; let us allow our nailtips to touch and return to Anasuya 
and the swami. Let us find consolation in them. It’s not a dirty word — 
consolation. I know this as I age word by word. Let’s try to find passing 
friendship, perhaps a spark of tenderness between these two mortals cold 
as tree stumps, almost frozen by the breeze. A third one has joined them. 
He’s a foreigner, a German or Englishman perhaps — they frequent these 
places, strays from their own land. But let’s forget his nationality. What’s 
interesting at this moment is that he is recording the swami’s Oral 
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Narration. This poor paleface, rich in his equipment, rich in the hope of 
gaining treasures, even the meaning of eternity, rich in his greed, he’s 
fiddling with his Japanese recorder. 

The swami is inspired. He gets money from this man, a regular client 
for his tales. Forget what he’s told Anasuya a few minutes ago that he 
spins these stories, when he’s alone, in Silence, that he doesn’t know why 
or how. For now the swami begins, his eyes 1oving over the snows, the 
valleys, the river blue as a Nordic hero’s eyes. 

“T will tell you today a story which was told to me by my great 
grandmother when I was still a child, so small that my mother had to bathe 
me. But I remember it as clearly as when she told it to me; I feel her hand 
holding mine, my body curled in her lap,” he Says. “She would meditate by 
the oceans, she was possessed...At dawn and night and sometimes 
afternoons too, she would disappear, for she would hear the call of the 
great Rishi Agastya pulling her out of her home. He was the sage of our 
land, as you might know, and his wisdom he passed to her. No doubt she 
had done many meritorious deeds in her previous lives to be a receptacle 
for his holy words. So this tale is not profane, it is not hers, remember this 
and pay heed.” This is how the swami begins. 

It’s a grand beginning, I’ll admit. I envy him his magic, his cunning, 
his audacity in flinging over himself the spangled cloak of Story Teller, 
Bearer of Truths, Container of History, Conveyor of Culture, Repository 
of Racial Memory, deep and swarming. I envy this wretch his authority, 
his grandeur, his timeless tick-tocking eternity, because inside me all I 
have is a small inverted lotus bud, and he’s got the art of beginnings; of 
endings, we shall see... 

Wait a minute — did I say he had the art of beginnings? See for 
yourself how he started off as swami, then decide. One night spewing 
drunkenness, he beat his teenage wife dry to that point beyond tears. By 
the time sleep sapped from his eyes, she had swept the child into her arms 
and deserted him, left him lying in the pool of bangles he’d broken the 
night before, those were the last he was to wreck. The slum women, his 
neighbours, poured curses harsh as the morning light, their own lives 
battering rams aimed at him, “You dog, she cooked for you, she cleaned, 
she brought you money slaving as a servant in seven big houses, and when 
her belly is big with child, you beat her, you scum. Now run to her 
mother’s house, beg forgiveness and bring her back, you turd.” 

He spent the next ten days lying in his hovel, without hot food. 
Never had he imagined he would be so cursed, so abandoned. Something 
snapped. It was his self esteem which was rooted in the house where he 
had been king. He sold the few utensils she had left behind, bundled 
together his clothes and tattered remnants of pride and travelled ticketless 
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to Madras. Squatting next to him, lurching with the train’s movements 
was a beggar like him, but one gloriously wrapped in the saffron of god; 
crowned with matted locks. Without a blink, he looked straight into the 
bearded stranger’s eyes and said, “I’ve decided to renounce this worldly 
life; please be my Guru, help me to take sanyas.” Saying this, he laid his 
head low at the other’s feet. 

This is how the postcard swami broke into the network of the saffron 
armoured men of god, this is how he learnt the delights of opium, some 
soothsaying, some mantras; he learnt the privilege of being a freeloader 
without guilt. Yes, there was the uniform of orange, the rudraksha beads 
big as tears, some irritating rites and rituals to follow, there were a few 
hardships to bear. For instance, he couldn’t be found lying drunk on the 
pavement as before, for in swamihood, image is all that counts. 

Cleanliness is next to Godliness — no doubt you’ve heard this 
saying. The swami took it to heart. He bathed twice a day for he 
remembered ihe baths his mother used to give him in the temple tank, 
singing for him, smiling for him, while small brown fish nibbled at his toes 
in the green waters below. Bathing made him feel secure. Besides, he was 
scared of catching lice from his soulmates. They'd scratch their groins as 
they smoked, their hair, their armpits. His cleanliness was rewarded. 
Recruited by a godman to be a bouncer at his ashram in Hyderabad, life 
was a plush unbelievable lie. At this point, the postcard swami even 
dressed in silk as pious women, young and old, trekked in to anoint the 
godman in scented oils as he displayed himself recumbent on a couch 
covered in tiger skin. The widows in their white robes chanted most 
fervently, swinging with the godman, partaking of his holy story which 
liberated the body and the soul. Let’s skip the lurid details — you must 
have read about this kind of thing in the press. Just as our swami had 
something good going with a plump lady devotee the godman blown it. He 
meddled with a minor, a politician’s daughter. How typical, you say, not 
again! But it’s true, the godman was jailed. Photographs of him 
handcuffed appeared in the vernacular papers, as his stand-in shot at fame. 

What made the godman blow it? Did the magnificent beast of 
perversity rear its head and lay claims on him, urging him to self- destruct’? 
Was he so entranced by his own lies that he toppled, trapped by his 
reflection, a cursing narcissist splashing into self-delusion? Had he mined 
the vein of the mystical, understood all was sham, and therefore blew his 
cover, exposed his game? Or was he short-sighted, drooling afte 
forbidden fruit, for his budding nemesis was doubly forbidden — a minot 
and his politician friend’s daughter, which made her even tastier? 

We will never know as the godman makes his exit in recycled papet 
and smudgy ink. But as he walks down the soft vale of women’s tears 
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walled in by society’s gummy smirks and disappears, he leaves the 
postcard swami stranded on the broad roads of poverty and wanderlust. 
The Pole Star was hidden by monsoon clouds and the swami was desolate. 
He missed the silks, the good hash, the Indian-made foreign liquor, the 
sweets the women brought, his plump screw. Like rain-washed signposts 
stand the trees, the lakes, the hard high heavens, the silent shrines in 
forgotten towns where he found refuge. Now, he was like a child, obedient 
to his robes. He was powerless. 

But once again companionship and the good life called. It sang to 
him through video cassettes strident with God’s message, it beckoned him 
with free meal tickets, free transport to attend rallies, it lured him with 
fiery speeches powered through loudspeakers. Negate the rest, it chanted 
in rhythmic heady refrains, claim your birthright, hate the rest, avenge 
your gods, your ancestors, our holy land; be. He smeared himself with ash, 
armed himself with an iron trident, the three prongs of the venerable spear 
aimed at distorted religious claims, false secularism, fake histories of 
tolerance. He fought, with God on his side. He plunged the trident into 
pot-bellies safeguarding Constitutional Rights, he smashed arms waving 
silly liberal claims, he broke the thighs of vicious minorities striding with 
fundamentalist steps. He grew righteous with religious rage; these were 
practice sessions for what was to come. 

The edifice hadn’t crumbled as yet. During its six hour fall it crashed 
through our traditional poison corrals — caste, class, culture, cuisine, 
language, race — consolidating India into two neat parts, majority and 
minority both wrecked, energized, hateful and red. The unscathed elite’s 
teeth fell off — we felt guilty and usurped. 

Listen, I am speaking about the comatose phase before death; but 
then, but then in this land we believe in rebirth, in sacred face-to- face 
adjustments, in absorption by this spongy land, in the lure of ahimsa, this 
weighty flag we cannot drop, in renewal against ludicrous odds. 

India, reality and dream teeters, lacerated, inconsolable, dreadful; 
calling on all and any gods, on passing cyclists, on inflationary IMF loans, 
on a good monsoon, on a strike from our neighbours; Pakistan, China, at a 
_ pinch Bangladesh, in this crisis even wee Sri Lanka will do. Only 
condemnations abound. Some of us mourn without decisive action, others 
act without grief, knowing their extreme path leads right, right to the 
gallows of nationhood. There is time for that yet. 

For there is a time to weep and a time to be dry-eyed, a time to sow 
and a time to harvest what we sow, a time for greed and a time for 
depression, a time for wounding and a time for licking the wounds, a time 
for implacable sorrow and a time for living through implacable sorrow, a 
time for violence and a time for useless regret, a time for bloodsuckers and 
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a time for thugs, a time for a wasted life and a time for yet more wasted 
lives, a time for holocausts and, yes, a time for harmony. This too must 
come. 

For always when the earth is awash with tilting blood and people can 
suffer no more, madness recedes to dark crevices in our brain lobes, 
drained by its own horror. This has been so in the past, though in the flow 
and ebb of greed whole civilizations have died, curses frozen on their lips. 
Humility, the reverence for life, these touchstones of definition sunk 
within the well of our minds require the waters of thought to be lucid so 
that from deep within once again they can shine. 

I return to my tale as the dark liquid of ignorance begins its seep from 
breath and forehead. In one early rally, the postcard swami is captured in a 
BBC file shot being carried away unconscious. He had his skull cracked; 
God’s battle had been fierce that day. The town’s river ran red as 
predicted, only some of it was his own blood. He was horrified, he bled 
panic. As he lay receiving attention in a temple courtyard, close to the 
sanctum of his God, he thought, Yes, the hash is good, the food filling, the 
battle has been worth it all. 

Yet, through the mists of pain and hash, he saw the temple’s tree, two 
thousand years old he’d been told, standing ancient, regal, indisputable. 
He went to sleep. The postcard swami awoke at sunset. The noise of 
parrots was everywhere — their beating wings and squawking, their 
violent green against the old green of the leaves of the temple’s tree, in and 
out and clamouring. He went to sleep with a nest of parrots in his brain, 
pecking at his pain, his victories and his sleep. He awoke at noon and was 
fed more food, more dope, more tales of glory. The tree was silent, its 
shadow had shrunk...There wasn’t a breeze. He thought the tree had 
withdrawn into itself. 

Looking at the shrunken shade, his eyes darkened into sleep. The 
tree shade stretched and moulded into panthers, eating those who ventured 
near; its leaves, bright peacocks waiting to gouge intruder’s eyes; its bark, 
soggy bogs in which to suck callous trespassers; its orange sap, fiery lava 
beds choking deceitful travellers. Only his face remained above, eyes 
pecked by peacocks, streaming transparent stuff. He awoke with a start. 

The postcard swami’s head reeled. Seeking balance, his eyes once 
again found the tree. It stood in the moonlight rustling silver, dark and 
bright like a wall against the sky, like a gate. He grew frightened. To 
pacify himself he thought about a tree he’d known, a tree from his 
childhood near his father’s house, a tree from whose lowest branches his 
eldest brother had strung him a swing, the seat of which was a discarded 
tyre. He remembered swinging on this branch, he felt the breeze, the sun. 
the leaves; he remembered swinging, seeing the sky come near and fall 
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away again. He remembered the rhythms of Swinging. He fell asleep 
remembering this. 

Till he was quite mended, he swung between awakening and sleep, 
between victory calls and the slumber of dark trees, between breaking 
through cordons and Seeing stagnant ponds, between fiery gods, bows 
strung and twanging, and his old desire for quiet. 

As his headaches ebbed, the ripples in the temple tank where his 
mother once bathed him grew to tidal proportions in his mind; they lured 
him with siren tunes before they turned transparent and shrunk as his need 
to bathe grew. He touched the ridge of stitches on his head. It hurt. It was 
bumpy. He was scared they might reopen anytime. 

The postcard swami recovered, lied, and disappeared, slipping 
through the strong ash-smeared saffron throng like a rudraksha bead down 
a slope. His first night alone he Slept under a tree. The earth was cold and 
damp. All night the leaves sang. 

But he finds it useful when situations arise to say how he fought for 
God, to part his hair and show the scar he bears. He takes immense pride 
in this scar. It gets him food in hamlets stricken by neglect, corruption, 
misdeeds, a plateful in villages, ignored in State plans. Besides he is good 
at telling stories and covering up his tracks. With ease he bandages 
himself in his saffron shawl whenever a harsh wind blows and from within 
its folds, he speaks. 

But where have we left him? He doesn’t spill how he valiantly 
fought for God’s rights on earth, though his arms were smashed, thighs 
broken, hair torn in clurnpfuls, skull cracked, to his present audience. The 
story he’s spinning out is closer to their hearts, stories they will buy. It is 
almost ending. Let’s catch up as he concludes. We’ve missed the 
beginning, however, we are ripe for endings, and this is how the story ends. 

Some grew hushed when they came across vast orchards lying 
beneath the sun. Their blood chilled at the sight of stretching mountain 
planes. They trembled at the shores of still lakes. For their spirits were 
not with the earth, nor rested within themselves. Their spirits reeled. 

One day, the earth opened up. Mountains danced, and were sucked 
below, wide rivers fell into dark pits, and fires spewed from cracks in the 
ground. The seas rose and roared to cover the land. And there was no 
telling which was earth, sea or space. 

Yet, highinthe snow mountains, a lone priestess lived. She knew all 
the secrets, all the songs of yore, and could see beyond the future into a 
time beyond time. This priestess paced the edges of a crystal lake, which 
mirrored the sun and at night flamed with the heavens in its depths. Alert, 
the priestess paced, as the earth trembled. 
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As the shores of the lake folded, she plunged into the waters, ana 
diving turned into a golden swan which sought the lake bed in one quick 
swoop. As the mountains powdered into the lake, from the swan’s crushea 
body, from its shuddering beak, a golden egg slid out. Then the waters 
thickened like tar and blackened, and fully coated the golden egg. 

The earth slumbered a great billion years, till all trace of splendout 
had vanished from every stone. And desolation was complete. 

Then slowly, so very slowly, the earth reshaped itself, for the 
elements had to separate once again. The heavens and earth parted; the 
seas receded to the shores; the fires — to mountain peaks and fissures i? 
the earth. But there was darkness still, for clouds hadn’t found their way 
and mud and gases and water still combined in large swamps. 

Then suddenly, the golden egg burst, and shot forth a long stem an 
from its top blossomed a transparent lotus bud, outlined in fine threads o 
gold. This broke out of the marshes, it leapt to the skies, and in hug: 
swirling movements cleared the heavens as it opened its invisible petal 
out to the sun. 

The lotus swirled there unseen for more thana million years, like a 
immense upturned umbrella of dew and light. From its spreadin. 
fragrance grew creatures once again, and the earth flowered under thi 
radiance. 

Then, long into the future, long after you and I are no more, a chil 
looked up and saw the lotus turning gold. All its petals glistened an 
coloured, glowed and filled the skies. "What is it?" cried the chilc 
terrified by the wonder. But even as these words were spoken, each lotu 
petal separated, and vanished altogether. 
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A Note On WHEN CHAMPA GREW UP 


By 
Nilima Sheikh 


family barely a year after she was married, it seemed inevitable that I 
wculd paint her story. I had, prior to her death, wanted to talk of the 
dowry deaths’, which confronted one daily in the newspapers, in my painting — 
but had struggled to find a mode which could contain some of its anguish without 
reducing it to cliche. Champa was the daughter of a Class IV employee of the 
University at Baroda and grew up in our neighbourhood on the campus. She was 
pretty, a darling of her indulgent parents I was told, and possessed a quietly 
independent spirit. Yet she was married off while she was still a minor...1 knew 
nothing more till one day walking past the ‘chawl’ where her parents live I came 
upon a group of women keening in ritualised mourning. Champa was dead, I was 
told by a bystander: dead by the ubiquitous kerosene stove. ** 

It was a year later that, I started painting the set of paintings I call When 
Champa Grew Up. The story of her life seemed to be there, living out its doom, just 
outside my door-step: vignettes of Champa, her girlhood, the cycle she claimed her 
independence by, the swing, then how she must have got married, gone away toa 
small town, into a new home, the kitchen with its kerosene stove. Newspaper 
reportage of ‘celebrated’ dowry-death cases gave faces to the characters of her 
story. Sometimes the fairy-tale would come to my rescue — how does one paint a 
wicked mother-in-law? The songs women sing about leaving their father’s home 
— birds of flight sent abroad to search their destiny, about their sas-nanad, about 
their toil and suffering, about being murdered — yes, by a kerosene stove — gave 
me more than reference material, more also than the form for the narration of her 
story. Once the painting was over, Gulam Mohammed helped me find songs from 
the Gujarati oral tradition that could actually work as texts with the serially painted 
images. It was both ironical and gratifying to find traditional verses close enough 
for my paintings to become illustrations for them. The last of the twelve paintings 
was the image that pushed me into painting the set. Women sorrowing, once again, 
beating their breasts, belting out their grief, in song — together. 

I choose a serial form — pages, folio pictures to be turned over or a pata to 
be unfolded and read laterally. For registers to delineate event, time and space, I 
tried out a tripart or a one-third two-third sub-divisioning within some of the 
paintings as a means of extending pictorial space. I painted on a whiting gesso on 
handmade vasali paper from Sanganer with paint tempered by gum-arabic or the 
whiting dissolved in glue size, mediums traditionally used in Rajasthani and Pahari 
paintings on paper. 


We Champa* died of burn wounds, allegedly killed by her husband’s 


* ‘Champa’ is not her real name, but one I borrowed off her cousin. 

** Her parents initially were anxious to get legal redress. Despite our 
support, however, they found the going tough, facing alleged police 
corruption, threats from the accused and pressures from within the 
community. The women’s group, Sahiyar, had not yet been formed in 
Baroda. Champa’s parents finally decided to drop the charges, 
intimidated by the fact that Champa was a minor when they had married 
her off and they could be prosecuted in turn. 
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THE DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 


A Gujarati Folk-Song 


Your parents are in the village daughter 
Your in-laws are in the village, 

Tell us about your joys and sorrows daughter 
Tell us if your in-laws treat you well. 


The days of joy are over mother 
The trees of sorrow grow green. 
What more can I tell you mother 
My sister-in-law is listening behind the wall. 


O she’s talking ill of our house 
Our daughter-in-law has defamed our house. 


The sister-in-law went and told the mother-in-law 
O she’s talking ill of our house 
Our daughter-in-law has defamed our house. 


The mother-in-law went and told the father-in-law 
O she’s talking ill... 


The father-in-law went and told his eldest son 
O she’s talking ill... 


The eldest son went and told her husband 
O she’s talking ill... 


Her husband jumped on his horse 
and stopped only at grocer’s shop. 


O she’s talking ill... 


He got a pound of poison weighed 
He got a pound of somal weighed. 


O she’s talking ill... 
He mixed them in a cup of gold 
Gori drink it or I shall. 
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A Gujarati Folk-Song 


O she’s talking ill... 


Gori drank it at once 
Covered herself with her wedding saree 
And lay down. 


O she’s talking ill... 


They sent for wood from Arcot 
and put fire in a bowl. 


O she’s talking ill... 


The first stop was the threshold of her room 
The second stop was in the courtyard. 


O she’s talking ill... 


The third stop was at the edge of the village 
and the fourth stop was in the cremation ground. 


O she’s talking ill... 


Golden was the fire of Gori’s funeral pyre 
And like silver moonlight was her ash. 


O she’s talking ill of our house 
Our daughter-in-law has defamed our house. 


Original in Gujarati. 
Translated by Gulam Mohammed Sheikh 
and Alok Bhalla. 
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